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AGE OF VIOLENCE 


PPALLING cruelties have been done in the name 
Ae religion, but it is altogether too simple to make 

religion the sole scapegoat. Live children were 
once sacrificed to Moloch but more have been roasted 
to death in modern incendiary raids. Napalm bombs 
convert a man into a human torch as deliberately as the 
auto-da-fé. The Nazis were not noted for religious fervour, 
though Himmler is said to have had a soft spot for the 
Buchmanites, and Dr Buchman once thanked God for 
Hitler. We do not know the religious views of those who 
beat eleven Africans to death at Hola camp, but although 
the beating-up of black prisoners in South Africa is 
probably done by supporters of the Dutch Reformed 
Church it has evoked strong protest from other Church 
leaders. In France the more liberal Catholics have joined 
with the atheistic existentialists in attacking the use of 
torture on Algerians, which makes a mere beating seem 
like a caress. General de Gaulle promised to stop the 
revolting practices of paratroopers, but now similar charges 
have been brought against the French police. Details are 
given in a book called La Gangréne, which the authorities 
have confiscated, pleading that it is a forgery. 

How has it come about that in the mid-twentieth century, 
and in so many countries, torture is virtually condoned? 
What used to be called ‘third degree’ was generally regarded 
as a semi-fictional account of strong-arm methods reserved 
for American gangsters. They were ‘given the works’ to 
use a slang euphemism. What this really means is known 
to all survivors of concentration camps, but instead of 
inspiring disgust the vast literature that has grown up 
about war-time atrocities is read with the same unwhole- 
some fascination as horror comics and the books of Micky 
Spillane. There is no need, however, to take refuge in 
some mythological explanation such as Original Sin. This 
widespread brutalization, which reaches down to the teen- 
ager flourishing bicycle chains and flick knives, is a 
symptom of the age of violence which began in 1914. 
We were civilized enough then to be shocked when a 
few bombs fell on civilians. Gradually we slid down the 
slippery slope until massacre became an instrument of 
policy. Nations are now prepared to slaughter millions 
if war breaks out. Is it no wonder that in this poisoned 
atmosphere atavistic impulses are let loose? Here, surely, 
is the fundamental cause of the relapse into barbarism. 
Human nature is not inherently depraved, but it can be all 
too easily corrupted. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


£40 MILLION FOR CHURCH SCHOOLS 


HE victory which the 

Church has over 

grants to new schools was 
really gained when the Educa- 
tion Act of 1944 was passed. 
Once public money was voted 
for denominational schools it 
was obviously only a matter of 
time before the begging-bowl 
would be brought out again. 
That has now happened and a 
50 per cent grant has risen to 
75 per cent. No one can doubt 
that after a decent interval the 
Church will step up its demand 
to 100 per cent. This is the 
logical consequence of accept- 
ing the dual system—i.e. Roman 
Catholic and Anglican schools 
on the one hand, and schools 
working on an agreed syllabus 
of religious instruction on the 
other. Extending this principle 
to secondary education paves the 
way for more ambitious projects 
still in the future. Why not 
technical schools and even a 
Catholic university paid for by 
the State? 

Well, Why not? some Catho- 
lics ingenuously ask. I can only 
reply, Why not Quaker, Metho- 
dist, Congregationalist, and 
Presbyterian schools? Is it fair 
to leave out the Plymouth 
Brethren, the Swedenborgians, 
Uncle Tom Cobbley and all? 
If this would make nonsense of 
the 1944 Act, the reason is that 
it was nonsense to start with. 
It contained fatal contradictions 
which are now being gleefully 
exploited. 


Cowards and Hypocrites 


NE can’t blame the Churches 

for batting so cleverly for 
their own side. I blame the 
apathy and cowardice of Mem- 
bers of Parliament who share 
the outlook of this journal but 
dare not say so in public. The 
only humanist who spoke out 
fearlessly in the Commons de- 
bate was Joseph Reeves, Chair- 
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man of the RPA. His forthright 
defence of secular education is 
published in this issue. He has 
never made any secret of his 
opinions and I think the people 
of Greenwich, whom he repre- 
sents, have respected his hon- 
esty, just as Northampton, in 
the ‘eighties, admired the integ- 
rity of Bradlaugh, re-electing 
him despite his atheism. 

I listened to the debate and 
found the unctuous appeals for 
tolerance—meaning capitulation 
—depressing. The pretence that 
the hatchet ought to be buried 
for the sake of the children made 
me wonder why we still talk 
of ‘Victorian’ hypocrisy. For 
this is the tactics invariably at- 
tributed to an enemy in war- 
time—marching under cover of 
captured children. But it is plain 
that the battle for secular edu- 
cation has been lost and now 
that new buildings are to go up 
and sectarian staffs appointed 
I cannot see any prospect of the 
main issue being raised again 
for generations. 


The Church Militant 


OMAN Catholics have adop- 

ted rougher methods to pre- 
serve their schools in Kerala, 
the South Indian State which 
elected a Communist govern- 
ment. They have resorted to 
direct action and riots in what 
has been oddly described as 
non-violent — resistance. The 
Church, like Governor Faubus, 
ordered the closing down of its 
schools. The situation is extra- 
ordinarily confused by mock- 
heroics and an unholy alliance 
between the Christians and high- 
caste Nairs, who were the chief 
landowners and administrators 
before whose approach Un- 
touchables have been  accus- 
tomed to take to their heels. 
There is nothing new in a ruling 
class trying to keep its privileges 
with the backing of the Church, 


but the complication is that the 
desperately poor fishermen of 
this State, despised by the Nairs 
and almost everybody else, have 
also found it an advantage to 
become converts. Thus the para- 
dox of the most depressed and 


most privileged sections of this| 


bizarre community joining forces 
to help the Church against a 
regime which owes much of its 
support to the low castes. 

The mind reels at this extra- 
ordinary tangle. The only plain 
fact that emerges is that the 
Church has instigated the local 
Congress Party to wreck the 
machinery of government. What 
they cannot gain by constitu- 
tional means they hope to get 
by force. And not for the first 
time. 


Keep Off The Grass 


I1LLY GRAHAM was shocked 

by the sight of courting 
couples in Hyde Park. Such 
un-American activities are not 
allowed in Chicago. Nor are 
they permitted in Moscow. 
After a five-day visit to the 
Soviet Union he declared that 
the Russian people ‘had a high 
standard of morals, especially 
in regard to sex’, and from 
such a source that is a compli- 
ment indeed. He told a press 
conference in Paris that Russian 
couples did not put their arms 
around one another in_ the 
streets, and in a crowded park 
he found only a few people 
holding hands. The people were 
friendly everywhere — but not 
too friendly, of course. 

With morality flourishing, he 
found hope for religion, ‘I was 
told’, he said, ‘by local religious 
leaders that there is a real reli- 
gious revival and a marked de- 
cline of atheism in the Soviet 
Union. I was not surprised to 
hear that, since I could read on 
the faces of the people a great 
spiritual hunger and some sort 
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of insecurity that only God can 
solve.’ Such naiveté is quite dis- 
arming. 


More About Mars 


PROPOS my remarks on Mr 

Manhattan having fore- 
stalled the Russians by his sug- 
gestion that the satellites of 
Mars might be artificial, N. W. 
Pirie has called my attention to 
a remarkable passage in Swift's 
Gulliver's Travels. In Chapter 
Ill of the section on Laputa, 
Swift says that the local astrono- 
mers had ‘glasses far excelling 
ours in goodness’ and had found 
these satellites ‘whereof the in- 
nermost is distant from the 
centre of the primary planet 
exactly three of his diameters, 
and the outermost, five: the 
former revolves in the space of 
ten hours, and the latter in 
twenty-one and a half.’ 

Mr Pirie tells me that this 
used to be discussed in his stu- 
dent days. It was much better 
evidence for the possibility of 
foretelling the future than any- 
thing else put forward at the 
time or since. Phobos and 
Deimos were not recognized by 
astronomers until 1877, which 
is 150 years after Gulliver. There 
is, however, one trivial error 
in Mr Manhattan’s account. 
Phobos goes round Saturn the 
wrong way and so do a few of 
the smaller satellites of Jupiter. 


The retrograde motion of 
Phobos and Deimos is _ not 
unique. 


BBC and Birth Control 


impudent attempt to pre- 
vent the new Bishop of 
Southwark from appealing on 
the BBC on August 23 for dona- 
tions to the Family Planning 
Association has failed. The 
broadcast will be in the feature 
entitled ‘The Week’s Good 
Cause’. Mr Teeling, MP, thinks 
that Family Planning is a bad 
cause. He is entitled to his view, 
but not to force it upon the 
whole country. He urged the 
Postmaster General to inter- 
vene because the subject of birth 
control aroused ‘resentment in 
Christian circles’. Evidently he 
regards the Bishop of Southwark 


(and by implication the majority 
of Bishops who participated in 
the recent Lambeth Conference) 
as being outside ‘Christian cir- 
cles’. What exclusive brand of 
Christianity does the member 
for Brighton represent? Yes— 
you've guessed right. 

The Roman Catholic Church 
is not content to legislate for 
its members ; it wants to impose 
its own ideas of right and wrong 
by law on all of us. It won't 
succeed on this count. 


Bishop’s Bonfire 


HERE were fewer people in 

the world when the late 
Winnington Ingram, bachelor 
Bishop of London, expressed 
the odd wish to make a bonfire 
of all contraceptives and dance 
round it. The Church of Eng- 
land now recognizes that a fan- 
tastic situation is rapidly ap- 
proaching owing to the fall in 
the death rate. What ought to 
be a matter for rejoicing is a 
cause for anxiety thanks to the 
widespread ignorance which the 
Roman Church thinks it is sin- 
ful to dispel. Better overcrowded 
slums, better let starvation and 
disease do the job, than utilize 
the knowledge which has been 
acquired since these superstitious 
taboos were devised. The great 
scythe of Death is really the 
pruning hook of a benevolent 
Providence, on this view. 

But I had forgotten—there’s 
a trick way out of the dilemma 
if you are smart enough. Rome 
permits a dodge called ‘the 
rhythm method’. more 
wretched piece of casuistry can- 
not be found outside rabbinical 
lore. 


Nobel Peace Prize 
AM delighted to hear that the 
London Evening Standard 


has nominated Mr Cyrus Eaton 
for a Nobel Peace Prize. No 
man has done more to deserve it 
—or risked such unpopularity— 
as this Canadian-born industrial 
magnate, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
He has convened conferences of 
international scientists to dis- 
cuss nuclear dangers and worked 
unremittingly behind the scenes 
to reduce world tensions. At a 


full meeting of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association on 
June 10 he advised Canada ‘to 
disassociate herself from Ameri- 
can foreign policy, thus setting 
a salutary example to her belli- 
cose neighbour’. The Evening 
Standard, owned by Canadian- 
born Lord Beaverbrook, com- 
mented: ‘It was a bold and 
brave speech delivered with 
extraordinary force and consid- 
erable oratorical power.’ Hav- 
ing heard this doughty humanist 
hit out, I am sure that he pulled 
no punches, and never will. 


Much Ado About Nothing 


RECENTLY took part in a de- 

bate with a learned Jesuit 
theologian on the existence of 
God. Determined not to be 
caught on the wrong foot, I 
brushed up my knowledge of the 
classical proofs of Aquinas, the 
ontological proof of Anselm, 
their refutation by Hume and 
Kant, and finally, for good mea- 
sure, I plunged again into Rus- 
sell’s Theory of Descriptions and 
re-read his broadcast debate 
with Father Copleston. Some- 
what weak under the weight of 
armour, I entered the fray only 
to find that my opponent did not 
appeal to the once famous 
proofs. His argument rested on 
such a simple fallacy that Mac- 
aulay’s schoolboy could have 
seen through it. Briefly: the 
universe must have an explana- 
tion, therefore we must be able 
to find out the explanation, 
therefore we know what the 
explanation is. The answer is 
‘God’, but strictly speaking he is 
‘indescribable’. 

Perhaps I am being unfair 
and my opponent did not wish 
to go into technicalities before 
a lay audience. But I came 
away wondering what was meant 
by calling a man a theologian. 
An authority on the nature of 
the supernatural world? I sup- 
pose there are people who con- 
sider themselves authorities on 
the inhabitants of Atlantis. They 
write books, I understand, des- 
cribing the geography and cus- 
toms of a lost world. But there 
was no such place. 

Hector HawTon 
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PROFILE OF KATHLEEN NOTT 


MODERN HUMANISM AT ITS BEST 


by ROBERT GREACEN 


Kathleen Nott launched a brilliant counter-offensive 
against anti-humanist trends in recent literature 


both as an imaginative and a_ philosophical 

writer it is rarer still for a woman. That it 
can in fact be done has been shown by Kathleen 
Nott. At forty-eight Miss Nott, the new President 
of the Progressive League, has had an exception- 
ally active career. She has produced enough work 
to be taken seriously as a novelist, with two novels 
published—Mile End and The Dry Deluge—and 
another, provisionally entitled The Extra Lodger, 
in production. She has an even bigger reputation 
as a poet, with two collections to her credit. Her 
frequently hard-hitting articles and book reviews 
may be read in Encounter and The Observer. She 
has translated literary work from the original 
French, German, and Italian. Not least in import- 
ance is her activity as one of the staunchest of 
humanists, as witness her book The Emperor's 
Clothes (1953) and a mass of shorter comments 
both in this country and the United States. One 
of her recent essays, ‘Evelyn Waugh and the 
Catholic Novel,’ will be found in the 1959 issue 
of the Rationalist Annual. 

Kathleen Nott thinks of herself as primarily a 
poet. (It may be mentioned incidentally that she 
is the present chairman of the PEN Poetry Com- 
mittee.) It was in reference to her first volume of 
poetry, Landscapes and Departures, that Jean- 
Paul Sartre remarked that Miss Nott was ‘the 
only English existentialist ’. M. Sartre’s statement 
may be considered valid in so far as the under- 
lying attitude in her poetry is a relationship to the 
natural world that never looks beyond human 
experience, 

In her second collection of verse, Poems from 
the North (1956), Miss Nott’s experience is ren- 
dered in terms more concrete and particularized. 
This is certainly true of those poems which were 
written in Sweden and use certain features of the 
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I: it is rare for a man to make a reputation 


Scandinavian landscape in order to make the 
occasional imaginative generalization. If a single 
fault is to be found with her poetry it may be dis- 
covered in that characteristic weakness of so many 
good poets (especially women poets)—wordiness. 
Here and there the rhythm falters, though she is 


skilful in the use of rhyme. It need not be held ; 


against her that there are few memorable lines in 
Kathleen Nott’s poetry, for that is true of most 
contemporary poets. Each poem makes, or occa- 
sionally fails to make, its impact on the reader as 
a single imaginative unit. 

The only book-length statement of Kathleen 
Nott’s philosophical views is to be found in her 
brilliant polemic, The Emperor’s Clothes, which 
on its appearance in 1953 deservedly received so 
much attention. This work is far more than a 
demolition job directed against the opponents of 
humanism. The Emperor's Clothes is positive and 
good-tempered, and many of its points are wittily 
pressed home. Miss Nott makes her intention 
clear at the outset: her principal interest in this 
book is with the frequently made assertion that 
Reason has failed. This she denies. The kind of 
person with whom she is here concerned is the 
writer or literary critic who finds himself (in her 
words) ‘ attracted towards general ideas, although 
he is not always skilled in dealing with them’. She 
continues: 


Under the decent tone of mourning with which he 
celebrates the obsequies of Reason, one can often 
detect a faint note of satisfaction. This can only be 
explained by supposing that he believes that, if 
Reason has indeed failed, we have something better 
to put in its place. This is what the literary critics 
or the writers about literature, with which this book 
is largely concerned, do mean. They mean that some- 
thing which they call Reason has failed to provide us 
with an explanation or a way of life, and that there- 
fore something else called Faith can come into its 
own. 


Against writers of this kind—among them C. S. 
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Kathleen Nott 


Somerset Murray 


Lewis, Basil Willey, and of course T. S. Eliot— 
Miss Nott delivers a series of lively and learned 
broadsides, aimed with an eye to their greatest 
possible explosive effect. She points out that one 
of her motives in writing the book is to show how 
the ‘ neo-scholastics * she has in mind do not seem 
to have grasped the fact that the sciences show 
men using, among other capacities, their reason- 
ing power and that there is no proof that in this 
sense Reason has failed mankind. Of course 
much of her argument depends on the actual 
definition of Reason, and Miss Nott ably clears 
the ground by defining her terms of reference. 
In the chapter entitled ‘Mr Hulme’s Sloppy 
Dregs * Kathleen Nott closely examines the work 
of T. E. Hulme, author of Speculations, which 
was edited, from notes and scattered material, by 
Sir Herbert Read and appeared posthumously 
soon after the end of the First World War, in 
which Hulme had been killed at the age of thirty- 
four. Hulme, whose book is a manifesto directed 
against all humanist philosophies since the Renais- 
sance, made the test for humanism the disbelief, 
explicit or implied, in the dogma of Original Sin ; 
and he saw an essential oneness in the various 
humanist philosophies. Every honest man, accord- 


ing to Hulme, should undertake the duty of 
cleansing the world from the ‘sloppy dregs’ of 
the Renaissance. 

Miss Nott, with characteristic fairness, pays 
tribute to the acute if limited «esthetic ideas of 
Hulme and assesses their relevance to the then 
active poetic movement of the Imagists, whose 
members insisted on the necessity of concreteness 
and accuracy in poetry. So far as the ‘sloppy 
dregs’ are concerned, she has little difficulty in 
demonstrating that Hulme talked a great deal of 
aggressive nonsense; it need hardly surprise that 
he was a professed militarist. As Miss Nott puts 
it: ‘Hulme “foresaw” a return to religious 
orthodoxy and to “classicism ” because he hated 
humanism, not because he had analysed humanism 
and found it wanting’. 

Like the neo-scholastics who followed him, 
Hulme loathed the experimental attitude towards 
human problems which Kathleen Nott rightly says 
is the test for the genuineness of humanism. 

The consideration of T. E. Hulme leads natur- 
ally to that of one of his admirers, T. S. Eliot. 
Because of his achievement as a poet and literary 
critic (and hence the wide recognition he has had) 
Mr Eliot has exerted a considerable influence on 
serious-minded people throughout the English- 
speaking world. By 1934 the American-born poet 
had arrived at the point where he could state quite 
definitely : 

Literary criticism should be completed by criticism 
from a definite ethical and theological standpoint. . . 
In an age like our own, in which there is no common 
agreement, it is the more necessary for Christian 
readers to scrutinize their reading, especially of works 
of imagination, with explicit ethical and theological 
standards. 

As Kathleen Nott says, we cannot know by 
what stages T. S. Eliot arrived at this conclusion 
for, to quote her, ‘he does not instruct or incul- 
cate, he only manifests himself with baffling dis- 
continuity ’. As for argument with his opponents, 
Mr Eliot will have none of it, declaring in After 
Strange Gods: ‘I am not arguing or reasoning or 
engaging in controversy with those whose views 
are radically opposed to such as mine’. Later in 
this passage Mr Eliot reveals his disgust for twen- 
tieth century society, which he anathematizes as 
“wormeaten with Liberalism 

Kathleen Nott remarks that, given Mr Eliot’s 
strong convictions, he might welt examine their 
foundations even at the cost of being eaten by 
Liberal worms! She makes a good point when she 
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maintains that, apart from finding himself (in his 
words) ‘inexorably committed to the dogma of 
the incarnation’ and his statement about the 
reality and dreadfulness of Original Sin, nothing 
positive is known about Mr Eliot’s theology. 
Where any of the Four Quartets is moving or 
exciting as poetry she shows that T. S. Eliot ‘is 
living in the world of sensuous experience’ and 
that elsewhere the language employed is abstract 
and rather dead. Further, she emphasizes that, in 
reference to felt emotion, the predominant re- 
sponse is that of disgust or at least distaste for his 
fellow human beings, as in these lines from Little 
Gidding: 
Only a flicker 

Over the strained time-ridden faces 

Distracted from distraction by distraction 

Filled with fancies and empty of meaning 

Tumid apathy with no concentration 

Men and bits of paper. . . 


Mr Eliot’s dislikes are indeed numerous: Liber- 
alism, humanism, psycho-analysis, free intellectual 
inquiry, and anything to which we may attach the 
approximate label of * progressive’. He does not 
particularly like ordinary men and women; and 
he finds little to comfort him in the mental pro- 
cesses of most intellectuals. Russia is an abomi- 
nation against whom atomic weapons must be 
kept in readiness. (Many others share his loathing 
for the inhumanities of Soviet Communism, but 
they nevertheless may be permitted to doubt the 
ultimate wisdom of manufacturing atomic and 
hydrogen bombs.) 

The three sides of Mr Eliot’s triangle of faith 
are of course Royalism in politics, classicism in 
literature, and Anglo-Catholicism in religion. 
Whatever his influence in the past, there are few 
among the under-forty generation who are pre- 
pared to accept Mr Eliot’s triangular way of right 
thinking. There are many, however, who will pay 
tribute to his creative originality as a poet, especi- 
ally during the first half of his career. 

The ideas of T. S. Eliot, Basil Willey, Dorothy 
L. Sayers, C. 8. Lewis, and other leaders of the 
neo-scholastics have been carefully examined— 
and for the most part brilliantly refuted—by 
Kathleen Nott in The Emperor's Clothes, This 
following is her answer to all of them: 

Preoccupation with sin, one’s own or other 
people’s, also has the mechanical quality which sub- 
sumes it under payment in kind. For the belief in 
Original Sin is psychologically a tribute, a mechanical 


confession that we are incurable, and that therefore 
we must pay endlessly in order to be allowed to live. 
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She explains how St Paul and the theologians of 
the early Church became dominated by the deatt 
of Christ and how their negative interpretation— 
sin, hatred of sexual life and the idea of punish- 
ment—came to be accepted in Christian thought. 

The impression may inadvertently have been 
given that in The Emperor's Clothes the author 
has largely been destructive in approach. This is 
only true in so far as Kathleen Nott necessarily 
had to clear the ground. Untenable propositions 
have had to be disposed of. In attacking the 
Anglo-Saxon attitude to the body and sexual 


matters (and praising the French for their realistic ; 


common sense) she says that people ought to be 
educated to know about people, adding: ‘We 
must begin to do this, not only in the nursery, but 
at the breast’. That is merely one of many ideas 
that are neither destructive nor negative in tone. 

Kathleen Nott’s book, then, can be seen as a 
series of affirmations, a saying ‘ yes’ to life and 
indeed to the positive qualities of the Christian 
doctrine, those which are so oddly ignored or 
under-played by the neo-scholastics. Something 
of the quality of her remarkable exposition of the 
humanist position may be sensed in the final 
paragraph: 


“Thou shait love thy neighbour as thyself’ is a 
statement of the discovered law of survival. It tells 
us what is not only possible but necessary if we are 
to continue to live on this planet. It contains an 
implied observation which by now we are used, or 
we should be used, to seeing in the longhand of con- 
temporary psychology—that we cannot love our 
neighbours if we hate ourselves. But when we sub- 
scribe to the obstinate dogmatic insistence on the 
concept of Sin, we are hating ourselves. We oppose 
another abstraction to the abstraction which centuries 
of theological dogmatism have taught us to make out 
of the idea of Love, and forget that we take the first 
and essential step towards charity only when we 
clarify our understanding of our own needs and 
possibilities. 


THE THINKER’S HANDBOOK 


A Guide to Religious Controversy 
by HECTOR HAWTON 


Presents the main arguments for and against 
a religious interpretation of the universe. 
‘Packed with subjects which have been matters 
of controversy all down the ages.—yYORKSHIRE 
OBSERVER. 


New Impression, 256 pp, 5s net 
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BILLY GRAHAM IN AUSTRALIA 


by H. J. MCNAMARA 


Australia was a tough assignment and the 
crusade is here described by an eye-witness 


mentalism to admit the existence of the Anti- 

podes, but whether or not he thought so he 
finally yielded to persuasion and agreed to visit 
Australia. 

He started well behind scratch. ‘The Great 
South Land of the Holy Ghost’ has done little to 
justify De Quiros’ flattering title. Religious en- 
thusiasm, as distinct from ecclesiastical politics, 
does not flourish here. 

American evangelists, especially, have done 
rather badly. Although things have improved 
since Professor Murdoch had reason to complain 
that no new and inspiring religion had come out 
of America for at least a fortnight, not much of 
the theological gain has spread to Australia. Aus- 
tralians, also, have been markedly unmoved by the 
few who did make the trip especially to convince 
us that (as one put it) ‘ Jesus Christ was the only 
wise guy of tha whole laht’. High-living radio 
announcers have not done anything much to 
soften us up with their innumerable free plugs for 
the Gentleman Upstairs who loves Rockey 


I: seems a retreat from Billy Graham’s funda- 


Graziano and owns a large number of shares in 


Le Tourneau Ltd. 

Most of the more startling ones combined faith- 
healing with evangelism, but this does not go 
down too well either. To an Australian it is abso- 
lutely incredible that a man like Oral Roberts 
could even make a living, let alone millions of 
dollars a year, from his circus-like antics. The 
few inciined to that sort of thing usually rely on 
the tried and tested remedies like weeping statues. 

But the chief basis of cynicism has been the 
failure of most evangelists to emancipate them- 
selves from worldly wealth as successfully as they 
have emancipated themselves from the science that 
made it possible, and the first question that was 
asked about Graham was ‘ What’s he getting out 
of it?’ He had made up half the leeway when 
he gave adequate proof that as far as the Austra- 
lian tour was concerned the answer was ‘ nothing ’. 

The rest of the distance he easily made himself. 
The dignity of his delivery, his outstanding charm 


{Tom Blau 


Billy Graham, evangelist with a smile 


and his obvious sincerity, was in complete contrast 
with the ranting ‘Jesus Jumper’ that was ex- 
pected, the more so as his films shown in advance 
publicity did him much less than justice (allegedly 
because of improvements in his own manner since 
his earlier days). But more than anything else was 
his willingness to answer (however inadequately) 
criticism from his opponents instead of trying to 
stifle it. In a country that has seen a major poli- 
tical party almost destroyed by amateur priests 
who regard all criticism of their weird opinions as 
personal insults to God it was a novelty to see a 
Churchman who could take it, especially one not 
addicted to dishing it out. He refused to condemn 
his opponents, turning the other cheek with a 
dexterity that excited the imagination. 


Roman Catholic Opposition 


By this he completely checkmated the opposi- 
tion from the Catholic Church. The hierarchy 
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had already decided that a patronizing tolerance 
combined with a not-too-widely publicized ban 
was the best method of dealing with the threat. 
Efforts to enforce such bans have always failed 
badly in the past. On one occasion almost all 
Catholic members of the Air Force Association on 
an Anzac Day march joined in what amounted to 
Protestant protest against the efforts to implement 
the ‘no Protestant religious services’ policy. It 
soon became evident that this was another failure 
for ecclesiastical apartheid and a touch of asperity 
began to creep into the criticism. But Graham 
turned the other cheek, out-patronizing Dr 
Rumble, and winning support even from those 
most opposed to his views. It was thought that if 
we had to have evangelists this was the sort we 
should have. Most of those who urged us to be 
born again looked as if they had been born once 
too often as it was. 


The Logic of Fundamentalism 

The Church was eventually moved to take up 
theological issues with-him, and the Rev Monsig- 
nor James Madden, DD, in the Catholic Weekly 
of May 7, criticized him for relying on ‘the 
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vicious circle of quoting the Scriptures to prove 
the Scriptures ’, instead, presumably, of the virtu- 
ous circle of quoting the Catholic Church to prove 
the Scriptures and the Scriptures to prove the 
Catholic Church, as any unbiased person would. 

Rationalists, in the main, were prepared to 
accept the doctrine of ‘Live and let live’. A 
staunch heathen of my acquaintance brushed 
aside a Graham zealot with the words ‘ Not me, 
mate, I like my little bit of sin’, but was unper- 
turbed when his young daughter (‘as kids will’) 
was ‘sent’ in a big way. Many godless journalists 
also gave him a good write-up. 

In fact, more of the cold blasts that blew on his 
meetings came from Protestant Churchmen than 
from fellow-travellers of the RPA. Actually this | 
was not surprising. From the viewpoint of strict | 
logic, Graham’s message was essentially that 
which Archibald Robertson, in less restrained 
language, has been pounding in the Humanist for 
years: namely, that if you reject on the grounds | 
of common sense the belief that Noah and his 
family fed two of each of the world’s two million 
different animals on a home-made boat for a year, 
then you have ceased to have any reason for not 
applying the same critical attitude to the four con- 
tradictory accounts of the Resurrection and attri- 
bute these contradictions also, not to the inscrut- 
able nature of Providence, but to the ordinary 
effect of changes we might expect in any story 
transmitted for decades by word of mouth among 
an illiterate people. 


Air-conditioned Hell 


Graham and Robertson are both willing to take 
up their respective positions on each side of this 
disjunction, but Australian Churchmen, like most 
others, have tried to have it both ways. In any 
case, most of them are well aware that a rigid 
enforcement of the dichotomy would not enlarge 
congregations whatever enthusiasm ,it aroused 
among the existing flock. Graham’s definition of 
an idolater as one who spends more time in the 
theatre than in church, more time watching TV 
than at prayers, and more time reading the papers 
than reading the Bible made the task ahead of the 
Churches seem even more formidable. Though he 
did not condemn the more liberal Churchmen, he 
made it clear where he stood, and his only con- 
cession, an admission of the possibility of air-con- 
ditioning in hell, weakened the defences of the 
narrow perimeter he aimed to hold. (There is no 
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real substitute for fire and brimstone in this sort 
of thing.) 

The Catholic Church uses more finesse in meet- 
ing the advances of science, relying mainly on 
covering up the small print in the communicant’s 
commitments (Catholics are not encouraged to 
read the Bible in large quantities), and in case of 
dispute exacting only such toll of the intellect as 
the traffic will bear. For instance, primary school 
text-book, Manual of Religious Instruction, by the 
Rev P. Power, contains the remarkable statement 
that the period between the Fall of Adam and the 
Birth of Christ is generally held to be about 4,000 
years, giving man a total history of about six 
thousand years. 

To say that the author really believes that 
would be such an insult to his intelligence that it 
would be more charitable to attribute the state- 
ment to hypocrisy, but even here he states that it 


'*may have been considerably longer ’ (p 28). 


Dr Rumble, aiming at a slightly higher standard 
of literacy, gives the rather more generous allow- 
ance of possibly ‘between some ten or twenty 
thousand years,’ with the same qualification added 
(p 185, Radio Replies, first series). The (slightly) 
more sophisticated Catholic Weekly, in April 
1956, favourably quotes the ‘well-known priest 
scholar, Father Hubert Muschalek,’ as having said 
that recent ethnological studies affirm that mono- 
theism existed more than 100,000 years ago, and 
Dr Wilhelm Schmidt as having derived the con- 
clusion that it may have been widespread enough 
to have been primitive man’s basic belief. 

There seems little doubt that Catholics with 
University degrees claim (and get) a still more 
liberal allowance. All this is covered by the 
blanket qualification that the Church does not 
teach any particular date as a matter of faith, but 
there is no doubt that it resents such information 
filtering down from academic circles, and it is 
generally taken that the fundamentalist slant of 
TV censorship is aimed to pacify Dr Rumble and 
Dr Ryan rather than the more rigorous funda- 
mentalists. 

The Prime Minister has given an assurance that 
nothing offensive to any religion would be toler- 
ated on TV, and I have a letter from the manager 
of the largest station stating that its policy to reli- 
gious matters is strictly impartial but it does place 
ar. absolute restriction on anti-Christian view- 
points. 

Graham’s tolerance of more liberal theologies 


than his own does little to offset the disadvantages 
of his campaign. It is enough that he dragged 
this theological skeleton out of the cupboard even 
if he does not insist on everyone dancing with it. 

Measured quantitatively, his meetings were a 
triumph. Reduced attendances at Sydney at first 
seemed to bear out his prediction (at Melbourne) 
that Sydney would need more prayers than Mel- 
bourne, but his last meeting (150,000) was the 
highest anywhere. Practising heathens swelled the 
numbers considerably, and he admitted himself 
that large numbers went to see the show. Deduct 
the vast number of already zealous Church- 
members who months before were recruited as 
councillors (8,000 in Sydney alone) and their only 
slightly less zealous confréres from the remainder, 
and you have a large question mark. The number 
of ‘decisions’ was likewise a matter of dispute 
although committed to paper. When I saw about 
three thousand move to the front and he an- 
nounced that he was going to take their names I 
had a horrified expectation, shared, I think, by the 
crowd, that we would be there all night, but so 
liberally was the group ‘salted’ with councillors 
that it was all over in a few minutes. 


Australia’s Verdict 


Armies of minor republics with more officers 
than men are familiar enough in Europe but are a 
novelty in Australia. Obviously also included 
among the ‘decisions’ were many who had 
already parted company with Satan even to the 
extent of wearing their collars the wrong way 
round. It was widely held that this system of 
applied mathematics was a gross infringement of 
Roman Catholic copyright. But Graham himself 
was careful to point out that ‘ decisions’ did not 
mean ‘conversions ’. 

Three minor incidents broke the even flow of 
the crusade. Once through a misunderstanding he 
was denied admittance himself. Another time 
university students introduced the Devil to the 
proceedings, an incident that he took in good part. 
Also he made no great fuss when Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses indulged in some unfair competition by 
bringing in bogus councillors and taking the 
names of those who made ‘ decisions ’. 

A man I overheard speaking in a bus gave 
what could probably be regarded as the verdict 
of a nation: ‘ Aw, he won’t do any harm’. If as 
much could be said of every evangelist the RPA 
would have fewer complaints. 
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CASE AGAINST CHURCH SCHOOLS 
POWERFUL PROTEST BY HUMANIST MP 


The Education Bill, proposing an increase in 
grants for new denominational schools from 50 
per cent to 75 per cent, which will cost about 
£40,000,000 over the next fifteen years, was given 
a second reading without a division in the House 
of Commons on June 22, 1959. The humanist 
case against this strengthening of the ‘dual 
system’ was stated by Mr Joseph Reeves, MP 
for Greenwich and Chairman of the Rationalist 
Press Association. He said: 


there are citizens in the country who cannot 

accept the religious interpretation of the Bill. 
There are members of our community who can- 
not accept the Christian faith. They may describe 
themselves as humanists or rationalists, but they 
are certainly not in agreement with the arrange- 
ment arrived at in 1944. Although the Bill which 
we are discussing is entitled the ‘ Education Bill,’ 
in my view it is more concerned with financial 
grants to religious organizations than with educa- 
tion as such. 

The first criticism that I should like to make 
of the measure is that it is one for which no Hon. 
Member has received a mandate. The people 
have not been consulted about its provisions. I 
may be told that it is no more than an Amend- 
ment to the Education Acts of 1944 and 1953 
and that no new principle is involved. It is my 
view, however, that certain interests are obtaining 
every ounce of advantage from a very highly 
disputable principle. 


|: may surprise Hon Members to know that 


No Mandate from the People 


Previous Acts were not expressions of the 
popular will of the electorate. In 1944, when the 
War was nearing its agonizing close, a Bill was 
produced with the object of making a funda- 
mental change in our educational system at a 
time when it was felt that the children of the 
common people were entitled to more equitable 
treatment than they had previously received. 
Before 1944 the great majority of children had no 
hope whatever of any form of higher education. 
Their education stopped dead at fourteen years 
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of age. The Bill of 1944 was designed to abolish 
this grave social injustice. 

When it was decided to provide a limited 
measure of secondary education for all children, 
the problem of religious instruction in the schools 
had to be tackled. It was decided that as this 


issue was of such a controversial character, not | 


only would it be right to seek agreement among 
the religious bodies concerned, but with the poli- 
tical parties as well. The 1944 agreement resulted 
from those consultations, except that the Free 
Churches were reluctant parties to the agreement. 

Members of Parliament at that time had no 
mandate whatever to depart from the previous 
practice. The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr 
Randall Davidson, himself had admitted that the 
result of the election of 1906 had established that 
the nation had decided in favour of the popular 
control of its schools. In my view, the nation has 
never given its assent to a departure from that 
principle. 


Free Church Disquiet 


The Education Act, 1944, was a grave departure 
from that clear-cut principle. The Free Churches 
were never happy about the compromise, as it 
was Called, and the humanists were totally opposed 
to it, because the public were called upon to pay 
most of the costs of denominational schools with- 
out having any measure of control. 

Children are entitled to understand the history 
of Christianity, and their knowledge would be 
gravely lacking were it not revealed how mankind 


embraces a considerable variety of religions. If 


therefore say that this Parliament has no mandate 
to force taxpayers and ratepayers to go further 
than this by paying for the instruction of children 
in an outmoded moral and ethical concept of life, 
depriving them of the educational advantages 
which would be made possible by the release of 
this time for instruction in less controversial 
subjects. 

When the present Home Secretary, who was the 
Minister involved, discussed with the Committee 
of the whole House on March 10, 1944, the 
question of the collective act of worship which 
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should open school activities, he said: ‘The... 
provisions of the Clause indicate that a parent 
who desires his children not to join in this act of 
worship is not obliged to cause the children to 
attend. Therefore, it is not a compulsory act of 
worship, or a compulsory church parade, as some 
people imagine.’ 


The Right of Withdrawal 


It is, however, compulsory for the education 
authority to provide such a period of attendance 
at a collective act of worship and virtually com- 


* pulsory for teachers tp participate in one way or 


another. It is true that parents may withdraw 
their children from such an assembly. Indeed, 
they may also withdraw their children from 
lessons involving religious instruction. This right, 
however, is an unjustifiable demand on parents. 
Many may not wish that their children should be 
segregated during this period. 

Roman Catholics withdraw their children when 
they cannot provide school places under their own 
control. Indeed, in all probability, this is the 


reason—it may be even the main reason—why 
they have asked for the increase in the grant from 
50 to 75 per cent, so that they can provide for 
more of their children. Jewish parents withdraw 
their children and many humanists do the same. 
Is it right that such segregation of children 


Joseph Reeves, MP for Greenwich, Chairman of RPA 


should be the outcome of a State system of 
education which uses compulsion on one of the 
most debatable issues of our modern life? 

The situation embarrasses an increasing number 
of parents who wish to make their own arrange- 
ments for the moral, ethical, and even religious 
instruction of their children. Free Churchmen as 
well as humanists are opposed to this provision, 
to which they have not given their complete 
assent and, in many cases, upon which they have 
not even been consulted. 

Some time ago the Free Church Council issued 
a document on denominational schools. At the 
end of a critical analysis of the Bill, I was sur- 
prised and delighted to read these words: ‘The 
privileged position of the denominational schools 
is introducing a clerical and anti-clerical struggle 
into our country compared with which the old 
antagonisms of Church and Chapel will seem 
child’s play.” The Minister has said that every- 
thing in the garden is lovely, that we have almost 
obtained 100 per cent agreement and we are going 
to have further conferences with the Free 
Churches. No doubt he feels that his difficulties 
will be overcome. However, I have read what the 
Free Church Council had to say on the situation. 

I have three daughters. The two elder daughters 
went to school and participated in the collective 
worship and attended lessons in religious know- 
ledge. They are now humanists in spite of the 
fact that I am against propaganda at home in 
these matters which are, in my view, questions 
which a person has the right to decide at a period 
of maturity. The third child asked to withdraw 
from religious lessons because the teacher of reli- 
gious knowledge said to her that she was an 
atheist. Of course, I had no alternative on that 
account but to comply with her request. 


Violation of Democracy 


But I hate this segregation of our children. 
They have to go into a back room while the reli- 
gious lessons are being given. I should like my 
child to know something about all the great reli- 
gions of the world. I do not want her to be 
bothered with the multiplicity of doctrinal con- 
flicts which occur in the British Christian Church. 

Certain of the Churches are not so tolerant as 
we humanists are. Headmasters and _head- 
mistresses, and in many cases teachers, are forced 
to participate in collective worship and the teach- 
ing of a subject in which they do not believe. In 
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many cases, in spite of the conscience clause, their 
future would be in grave jeopardy were they to 
reveal their true beliefs. 

It is the duty of the State to provide a com- 
plete system of education upon the basis of 
equality of opportunity for all. Indeed, as a 
humanist I would go further and say with the 
Master of Balliol in the Report of the Commis- 
sion on Adult Education in 1919 that ‘ Education 
should be both universal and lifelong’. This can 
only come about when the State confines its 
activities solely to the provision of educational 
facilities for its people, leaving to the religious 
bodies and the non-religious bodies freedom to 
carry out their work in their own way and of 
making known their deeply held views on such 
subjects. Because the State is composed of non- 
religious as well as religious citizens, it is violating 
the principles upon which our political democracy 
is founded if it denies to what it may think to be 
a minority the rights it concedes to numerically 
more articulate groups in the country. 


Catholics Keep Control 


The Act of 1944 provided that if schools under 
denominational authority were to concede a con- 
siderable measure of public control they could 
become controlled schools, in which case the pro- 
blem of building standards would become the re- 
sponsibility of the community. On the other 
hand, those who stood out for complete denomi- 
national control were granted 50 per cent of the 
cost of reconstructing schools so that they might 
be brought up to modern standards. They had 
the right to appoint their own staffs and teachers, 
and no teacher, unless of a particular denomina- 
tion, could hope to find an appointment in these 
schools; the whole cost of the educational and 
religious activities, as well as half of the cost of 
building improvements and the rebuilding of un- 
suitable or black-listed schools, being provided 
out of public funds. 

It would be intolerable if we were to go 
farther along this disputed path. The proposed 
increase of grant is unacceptable to a growing 
body of the public which resents religious domina- 
tion. Anglicans accepted controlled status for 
many of their own schools and thus lost denomi- 
national management. The Roman Catholics 
stood out against such an agreement. None of 
their schools was allowed to become controlled. 
They thus accepted 50 per cent financial respon- 
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sibility for the reconstruction of unsuitable schools 
but reserved their control. 

This dual system of education is educationally 
inefficient and unfair to those who cannot accept 
denominational Christian doctrines. If public 


‘money is to be forthcoming, the public has the 


right to control the activities of the schools. The 
1944 concession to denominational teaching was 
more than generous. It was dangerously partisan. 
Tf a Church wishes to control a school and 
appoint its teachers it should be prepared to pay. 


Favouring a Minority 


Humanists, and Free Churchmen for that 
matter, have been most tolerant over the 1944 
agreement, but if the dual system is to be ex- 
tended a new attempt will have to be made to 
divorce the State and its education system entirely 
from religious controversies. In my view, this Bill 
is a legislative measure to break the 1944 agree- 
ment in favour of a minority religious interest. 

In the Government’s White Paper a large scale 
development of our secondary school system of 
education is envisaged. May I ask the Minister 
whether the increased percentage grant is to be 
paid for new denominational secondary schools? 
If it is, then assuredly it is a further departure 
from the 1944 agreement. I should like to ask the 
Minister how many schools are likely to be in- 
volved in this programme. 

This dual system is one of the greatest political 
errors of this century. It will increasingly divide 
our people into conflicting groups as the demands 
of the authoritarian elements in the State gain 
concessions. The Government should never have 
truckled to these elements. 

Those like myself who believe that the dis- 
coveries of modern science have made super- 
natural religion an anachronism demand the right 
to ensure that their children are not taught doc- 
trines which cannot stand up to the challenge of 
modern criticism. But we wish to concede to 
religious bodies the absolute and unchallenged 
liberty to disseminate religious doctrines out of 
school according to their needs. 

Our parties are demanding our loyalty to this 
new political and partly religious agreement. I 
am permitted to invoke the conscience clause and 
refrain from voting. To walk through the ‘ No’ 
Lobby would be a mere convention. I raise my 
voice instead against the Bill. I am sure that this 
way is far more effective. 
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Homo Sapiens and 
Vegetarianism 


by M. OLDFIELD HOWEY 


Whether you agree or not, this plea for 
a meatless diet is thought-provoking 


OMO SAPIENS, the only existing species 
H: man, is intelligent and capable of 

reasoning. Indeed, knowledge of ourselves 
is rightly declared to be the foremost and impera- 
tive necessity in the acquisition of wisdom. This 
applies to the whole man. Mens sana in corpore 
sano is the ideal we must keep ever before us. It 
is no mere dream or poetical fantasy, but the first 
duty man owes to himself and the world. 

Few people realize that physiologically man is 
a frugivorous animal and that it is only during 
the last few thousand years since the Ice Ages 
that, driven by famine, some human beings have 
fallen into unnatural, carnivorous habits, ignor- 
ant of the grave danger to health and life 
inherent in such a breach of Nature’s laws, which, 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians, are un- 
alterable and never fail to exact retribution from 
those who break or ignore them, however unwit- 
tingly. Today man is the victim of his own 
turpitude rather than of ignorance, for Nature, 
cruel step-mother though we often accuse her of 
being, is always just and has written in and upon 
the bodies of every living creature the law that 
should govern its dietary, as is speedily seen if 
we have even a slight knowledge of comparative 
anatomy. From it we learn that flesh-eaters have 
a relatively short bowel that facilitates speedy 
ejection of toxic matter, as is obviously essential 
since mortification commences the moment life 
perishes. Their teeth are long and pointed to 
enable them more easily to tear the flesh of what 
is often a still-living victim, and many have also 
retractable claws, specially adapted for securing 
and killing their prey. A breed of Siberian cats, 
known as polydactyles, have seven or eight clawed 
toes on their front feet. The saliva of carnivor- 
ous animals is minus ptyalin, a chemical which 
digests starches in the grains and other food of 
the vegetarian creatures. And there are many 


marked differences too numerous to mention, all 
pointing in the same direction. 

Until the advent of the machine age, vegetarian 
animals did all the work of the world, as they 
were possessed of the necessary constitutional 
strength and staying power, so we feel no surprise 
to discover that human vegetarians hold athletic 
records and have won distinction in all kinds of 
competitive sports out of all proportion to their 
small numbers. The Vegetarian Cycling and 
Athletic Club at one period held 40 per cent of 
the national road records. Many have taken 
championships and broken records when well 
past middle age, for a natural diet is conducive 
to long and healthy life. But we have only space 
to name a very few instances. Among runners, 
E. R. Voigt won the 5 miles Olympic Champion- 
ship (1908), the 4 miles English Championship 
(1908 and 1909), and the 1 mile Open Champion- 
ship (1910). W. Kolehmainen won The Profes- 
sional Marathon, 26 miles 385 yards (1912) in 
world record time (2 hrs 39 1/Sth secs), and is 
holder of world records for 25 and 26 miles. 
A. A. Robertson took the Peak bagging record 
in Snowdonia (1952), lowering the record by 
84 mins (7 hrs 24 mins), and Eustace Thomas at 
the age of 51 took the Lake District Record in 
1920. But we could fill pages. Walking, boxing, 
wrestling, tennis, weight-lifting, swimming, Chan- 
nel-swimming, cycling — all have produced vege- 
tarian record-breakers. 


Flesh Food Uneconomical 


It must also be recognized that, according to 
the Food and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations, millions are now underfed and 
every year the position becomes more serious, 
since the population is rapidly outgrowing the 
food supply. It has been calculated that the land 
could support five times as many people if flesh- 
eating were abandoned and it would have the 
further advantage of drawing the over-crowded, 
weakly population of great cities back to a healthy 
life in the country, amid natural and beautiful 
surroundings. The alternative is war of an intensity 
and horror never hitherto experienced. 

What shall we say then to these things? The 
humanist responds with a prayer, whether it be 
addressed to the god within, or the god without. 
It is a very old prayer: ‘ Deliver me from blood- 
guiltiness, O Lord.’ 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XXXI 


The Humanism of Bertrand Russell 
By HUMPHREY SKELTON 


Faith in reason and a passionate concern for human 
happiness form the basis of Russell’s philosophy 


reason to be grateful to him for the gener- 

ous information he has supplied about his 
early background in Portraits from Memory (1956) 
and his recent book, My Philosophical Develop- 
ment (Allen & Unwin, 16s). Like other philo- 
sophers in the great tradition he has led a stormy 
life and known persecution and imprisonment. 
He was mobbed and subsequently gaoled for his 
opposition to World War I. In World War II he 
was deprived of his post at the College of the 
City of New York after a lawsuit and a campaign 
of unbridled virulence. 

Bishop Manning of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church opened fire by denouncing Russell as ‘a 
man who is a recognized propagandist against 
both religion and morality’. But this was a 
mere signal to the barrage that followed from the 
Catholic press. ‘A professor of paganism’, de- 
clared The Tablet, adding that ‘his defence of 
adultery became so obnoxious that one of his 
“ friends ” is reported to have thrashed him.’ 

‘Quicksands threaten! ’ wrote another corre- 
spondent. ‘ The snake is in the grass! The worm 
is busy in the mind! Were Bertrand Russell 
honest even with himself he would declare, as did 
Rousseau, “I cannot look at any of my books 
without shuddering ; instead of instructing, I cor- 
rupt; instead of nourishing, I poison. But passion 
blinds me, and with all my fine discourses, I am 
nothing but a scoundrel ”.’ 


Rejection of Religion 

The Jesuit weekly America described Russell as 
“a desiccated, divorced and decadent advocate of 
sexual promiscuity . . . ostracized by decent Eng- 
lishmen’. But the alleged ostracism did not pre- 
vent the Jesuit philosopher, Father F, C. Copples- 
ton, from debating urbanely with Russell on the 
existence of God in the BBC Third Programme in 
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Benet: of Earl Russell will have 


1948. In a world completely dominated by Rome 
events might have followed a less agreeable 
course. 

The whole of Russell’s public career has been a 
passionate fight for intellectual liberty. Hence his 
detestation of dictatorship, whether of the Right 
or Left. Many people called ‘ progressive’ be- 
tween the two wars were attracted by Russell’s 
views on free thought and sex but often bewil- 
dered by his implacable anti-communism. Equally, 
traditionalists who applauded his anti-communism 
were repelled by his atheism and unorthodox 
morality. 

He is, of course, too independent a thinker to 
be neatly labelled and far too complex a person- 
ality to make the task of a biographer as easy as 
it might at first appear. It is not his logic but his 
temperament that is contradictory as he himself 
has shown in his recent books. 

Both his parents died in his infancy and he was 
brought up in the pious, puritanical tradition of 
aristocratic liberalism by his grandparents. His 
youth was spent in the house in Richmond Park 
which Queen Victoria gave his grandfather, pro- 
moter of the 1832 Reform Bill. Cold baths, hard 
chairs, and rice pudding typified a regimen in 
which only virtue was prized, and mathematics— 
his first love—was suspect because it had no 
ethical content. 

He describes the various stages of his rebellion 
in My Philosophical Development, which contains 
a revealing extract from a schoolboy essay trying 
to prove the existence of God. For a time he felt 
he had succeeded, but at the cost of disproving 
the immortality of the soul—a hint of the original 
thinker in the making. 


After a time, however, I came to disbelieve in God, 
and advanced to a position much more like that of 
the eighteenth century French philosophes. I agreed 
with them in being a passionate believer in ration- 
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Earl Russell, President of the RPA 
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alism; I liked Laplace’s calculator; I hated what I 
considered superstition; and I believed profoundly in 
the perfectibility of man by a combination of reason 
and machinery. All this was enthusiastic, but not 
essentially sentimental. I had, however, alongside of 
this, a very vivid emotional attitude for which I could 
find no intellectual support. I regretted my loss of 
religious belief; I loved natural beauty with a wild 
passion; and I read with sympathetic feeling, though 
with very definite intellectual rejection, the senti- 
mental apologies for religion of Wordsworth, Carlyle, 
and Tennyson. 


The Passionate Sceptic 

Note how the word ‘passion’ recurs. The 
American Jesuits were right off the target when 
they described him as ‘ desiccated.’ He was to 
react as strongly against the plain living, high 
thinking, and monumental dullness of a certain 
type of Victorian agnostic as against the power- 
intoxicated puritanism of so many Christians and 
communists. 

Delightful as he found the intellectual atmo- 
sphere of pre-War Cambridge, one cannot imagine 
him settling permanently in a tranquil academic 
backwater. There was a fiery, poetic element in 
his nature which at times came into conflict with 
the relentless pursuit of truth for its own sake. 


He came to feel that knowledge was valuable be- 
cause its right use could increase human happiness. 

The horror of war shook his ivory tower to its 
foundations and he realized that it was no habita- 
tion for a humanist. He opposed World War I 
because he thought it unnecessary and its conse- 
quences deleterious. As he was not a pacifist on 
purely ethical grounds, he was able to support 
World War II because of his hatred of Hitlerism. 

Many of his admirers were disturbed by the 
extreme to which his anti-communism drove him 
when he declared himself in favour of threatening 
Russia with war if necessary. When he wrote to 
this effect, a global war with H-bombs, with its 
dire possibilities for the human species, had not 
become a practical possibility. No man _ has 
crusaded more tirelessly against this total catas- 
trophe. Unless one is a pacifist it is logically 
possible to defend the limited use of the atomic 
bomb (now euphemistically demoted to a conven- 
tional weapon) and yet oppose a world holocaust. 

There is a difference between logical and emo- 
tional consistency. After abandoning religion 
Russell became a ‘ full-fledged Hegelian —which 
is hard to believe for those who know only his 
later writings. A strain of mysticism, which was 
sternly repressed, is evident in what he wrote 
about mathematics in 1907. 

Mathematics, rightly viewed, possesses not only 
truth, but supreme beauty—a beauty cold and austere, 
like that of sculpture, without appeal to any part of 
our weaker nature, without the gorgeous trappings of 
painting or music, sublimely pure, capable of stern 
perfection such as only the greatest art can show. 
Remote from human passions, remote even from the 
pitiful facts of nature, the generations have gradually 
created an ordered cosmos, where pure thought can 
dwell in its natural home, and where one, at least, of 
our noble impulses can escape from the dreary exile 
of the actual world. 

Looking back on that youthful rhetoric, Russell 
dismisses it as ‘largely nonsense’. Obviously he 
was too full-blooded, too interested in human 
beings, to desire for long to escape from the 
actual world or to find his sojourn dreary. It 
certainly proved lively enough. 

A similar note is struck in an essay ‘My Mental 
Development’ in The Philosophy of Bertrand 
Russell (Evanston & Cambridge, 1944)—the emo- 
tional appeal of mysticism and its intellectual 
rejection, a kind of ascetism of the mind but not 
of the body. 

I have always ardently desired to find some justi- 


fication for the emotions inspired by certain things 
that seemed to stand outside human life and to 
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deserve the feelings of awe . . . the starry heavens 
. . . the vastness of the scientific universe . . . the 
edifice of impersonal truth which, like that of mathe- 
matics, does not merely describe the world which 
happens to exist. Those who attempt to make a 
religion of humanism, which recognizes nothing 
greater than man, do not satisfy my emotions. And 
yet, I am unable to believe that, in the world as 
known, there is anything I can value outside human 
beings. . . . And so my intellect goes with the 
humanists, though my emotions violently rebel. 

But in his final summing-up Russell reveals that 
the mystical and idealist mood was extinguished. 
“I can no longer find any mystical satisfaction in 
the contemplation of mathematical truth.” Again: 
‘In this change of mood, something was lost, 
though something also was gained. What was lost 
was the hope of finding perfection and finality 
and certainty. What was gained was a new sub- 
mission to some truths which were to me repug- 
nant.’ 

It is a quality of greatness to be courageous 
enough to change one’s mind. In My Philosophical 
Development we are given an absorbing picture 
of a powerful and lucid intelligence adjusting 
itself to the revolution in thought through which 
he has lived and to which he has made a major 
contribution. 

He believed—and still does—that philosophy 
should take account of the uncommonsense of 
science and not merely the commonsense of ordi- 
nary speech. Consequently he is out of sympathy 
with the modern Oxford school. This is clear from 
the inclusion of articles in his latest book which 
were previously published in learned journals and 
deal in trenchant style with his younger critics. 

As he wrote elsewhere: ‘Philosophy, as con- 
ceived by the school I am discussing, seems to me 
a trivial and uninteresting pursuit. To discuss 
endlessly what silly people mean when they say 
silly things may be amusing but can hardly be 
important.’ 

His rationalism has never wavered, even though 
he has been assailed—and who is not?—by the 


temptations of wishful thinking. His humanism is . 


expressed by his passionate insistence that happi- 
ness is good and should be pursued with all the 
means in our power. But it involves the whole 
man—emotions and imagination and not just the 
intellect. It is not necessary to have a theory of 
life in order to be happy. Many people, he 
believes, could increase their happiness more by 
walking six miles every day than by any conceiv- 
able change of philosophy. 
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A TOP FAMILY 
SECRET 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


Religious double-talk conceals 
beliefs that have been abandoned 


‘ HERE is no God; but that is a family 
secret.. So a contemporary cynic des- 
cribed the theology of the great Utili- 
tarians. It was a libel. Bentham made no secret 
of his atheism ; and if John Stuart Mill had ever 
made up his mind about God (he never quite did) 
he would have scorned to keep his conclusions to 
himself. But this libellous description of the Utili- 
tarians applies pretty closely to the ‘top people’ 
of today. 

I say it for this reason. A thinking man cannot 
think diametrically opposite things about the same 
thing at the same time. He may hesitate between 
two opinions. He may say to himself ‘ There are 
men in Mars’, and, on weighing the evidence, say 
‘No, it is physically impossible that there should 
be men in Mars’; and on further reflection say 
‘Well, after all, what do I know about it?’ But 
he cannot at the same moment say ‘There are 
men in Mars’ and ‘ There are no men in Mars’, 
He may say either or neither, but not both. 


Logical Contradictions 

Similiarly, on the subject of God, a man may 
say to himself ‘There must be a Supreme Being, 
a First Cause, eternal, unchanging, timeless’. That 
is a respectable philosophical doctrine held by 
some of the greatest minds in ancient and modern 
times. Or a man may say to himself ‘I feel that 
when I do wrong I offend against a great being 
not myself, and that when I do right I serve a 
great being not myself; otherwise why do right 
rather than wrong?’ That is a feeling many people 
have. But he cannot at the same moment say to 
himself ‘ There exists a First Cause, eternal and 
unchanging’ and also ‘This unchanging First 
Cause is of'znded when I do wrong and pleased 
when I do right ’. He cannot, for the simple reason 
that an unchanging being cannot be offended or 
pleased. 

Offence and pleasure are predicates of a change- 
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able being and cannot be thought of one who 
never changes. You can say in so many words 
‘The unchanging God is angry’ or ‘The un- 
changing God is pleased’. But your statement 
means nothing: you do not believe it as you 
believe that twice two are four. 

Now this self-contradictory and therefore un- 
meaning stuff is the stock-in-trade of the writer of 
the Saturday religious articles in The Times. In 
an article before me (June 6) he calls God ‘ the 
ground for all that exists or can exist ’, ‘ unchang- 
ing, unqualified and unconditioned ’. He says this 
is ‘in the Bible’. So it is—in some parts of the 
Bible. ‘I am the Lord, and there is none else. I 
form the light, and create darkness ; I make peace, 
and create evil; I am the Lord, that doeth all 
these things’ (Isa. xlv, 7). But The Times writer 
goes on to say that God ‘keeps covenant and 
mercy . . . watches over his flock like a shepherd 
and like a father pitieth his children.’ 


Insult to Intelligence 


The two conceptions simply do not cohere. A 
God who creates ‘all that exists or can exist’, in- 
cluding ‘ evil’, obviously does not watch over his 
flock like a shepherd or pity his children like a 
father—unless we imagine a shepherd every now 
and then chucking a lamb to a wolf, or a father 
letting his children play with fire just to let them 
learn that hot’s hot. 

Top people of course know this. It has been 
obvious to thinking men ever since the time of 
Epicurus. You can find it all in Lucretius’s 
De Rerum Natura or in Hume’s Dialogues Con- 
cerning Natural Religion. But what you think is 
one thing, and what you say is another. You 
cannot think at one and the same time that God 
is the First Cause of everything and that God is 
pleased at some things and angry at others. But 
you may think it expedient that the many should 
have this patter peddled to them, and you may 
help in the peddling. After all, Voltaire did not 
believe that this was the best of possible worlds, 
and he wrote Candide to ridicule the opinion 
that it was. But Voltaire also said ‘If God 
did not exist, it would be necessary to invent 
him’. Philosophy for top people, dope for 
the mob! 

Having studied the Saturday articles in The 
Times over a long period, I conclude that this is 
in fact the writer’s view. At various times—to 
some of which I have drawn attention in The 


Humanist—he has thrown overboard the inerr- 
ancy of Scripture, the reliability of the words of 
Jesus as recorded in the Gospels, the Ascension, 
the Second Advent, and the Last Judgment — all 
integral parts of traditional Christianity. He has 
justified the continued establishment and endow- 
ment of the Christian religion by edifying plati- 
tudes and meaningless self-contradictions to which 
it would be insulting to his intelligence to suppose 
that he yields or expects more than a verbal 
assent. But that verbal assent is all-important. 
The emperor has no clothes; but children must 
at all costs be prevented from pointing that out. 


* Smite the Humbugs ’” 


It is recorded in Dr Cyril Bibby’s fine work on 
T. H. Huxley that that great man, when told that 
even bishops and archbishops had abandoned 
many of the traditional beliefs, had a simple 
retort: ‘Why, then, do you not teach these things 
to your congregations?’ That is what I say to 
practitioners of The Times school of apologetic. 
You no longer believe all this. Good for you! 
Then, if you say so in The Times, why do you not 
say so on the BBC? If you tell it to the upper 
ten, why do you not tell it to the million? If you 
preach it to top people, why do you not preach it 
to bottom people? Broadcast to the radio listener 
and the television viewer, if you dare, that there is 
no infallible authority anywhere, papal or 
Biblical ; that the stories of Jesus and the words 
of Jesus are not to be taken literally; that the 
Apostles were mistaken; that there is to be no 
coming in the clouds, no great white throne, no 
heaven and no hell. Broadcast that instead of the 
hours of religious pretence which you churn out 
unchallenged from your cowards’ castle week by 
week; or stand condemned as hypocrites who 
peddle lies in which you do not believe. 

There are some humanists, I know, who take a 
different view. They think it a matter for con- 
gratulation when some ecclesiastical VIP, in a 
work intended only for the few, learnedly repu- 
diates articles of the creed which he publicly re- 
cites. They think it means that we are permeating 
the Churches and can relax our propaganda. I 
disagree. Such discreet and esoteric repudiation is 
not a victory for humanism. It is a victory for 
humbug. 

Thomas Huxley spoke of his mission as to 
“smite humbugs’. He should be living at this 
hour. He would do a lot of smiting. 
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THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND 


by JOHN SYLVESTER 


The study of primitive peoples and the story 
of its pioneers make fascinating reading 


fascinated by the behaviour 

of primitive societies so 
utterly unlike their own. They 
were impressed by the astonish- 
ing differences that existed, and 
this was a poser for those who 
believed in an innate moral 
sense. For if there was a Moral 
Law which every man could dis- 
cover by the light of God-given 
conscience, why were some 
adults counted virtuous in one 
community and sinful in an- 
other? 

Cannibals saw no harm in 
killing and eating their enemies. 
In one community you could 
have as many wives as you 
could afford, in another you 
could have only one wife and 
might have to share her with 
your brothers. 

Pre-marital intercourse was 
accepted as entirely normal by 
certain tribes, but on just as 
primitive a level virginity was 
not only expected of a bride but 
ensured by the practice of in- 
fibulation. Adultery was fre- 
quently punished by death; on 
the other hand, it might arouse 
no stronger response in the out- 
raged wife than a refusal to 
wash her husband’s clothes. To 
offer one’s wife to a guest might 
be no more than a mark of 
courtesy. 

There were startling differ- 
ences in religious attitudes. For 
many of the first accounts of 
native beliefs we are indebted to 
missionaries, but they were 
tempted to read their own pre- 
conceived ideas into what the 
natives had told them. They 
would have liked to think that 
primitive man was a _ natural 
monotheist. The Australian 
aborigines were cited as an ex- 
ample of a Stone Age people 
who had a dim conception of 
the ‘All-Father’, possibly a racial 
memory from the times of Eden. 
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Polytheism and spirit-worship 
were ingeniously explained as a 
degeneration from primitive 
spirituality. 

This proved to be special 
pleading, even in the case of the 
Australians. Indeed, the whole 
idea of worship, as we under- 
stand it, seems to belong to a 
more sophisticated stage. 

The possibility that there had 
been various stages of develop- 
ment afforded another line of 
approach. Had the idea of God 
evolved in the same way all over 
the world, becoming less and 
less gross? Or was it evaporat- 
ing in the course of evolution so 
that the magical stage gave way 
to the religious stage and the 
latter to a scientific outlook? 


her 
baby by feeding another woman's 
child according to native custom 


Bali tantalizes 


mother 


And could not the same be said 
of morals and even the concept 
of private property? Might we 
not find a general law of social 
development such as the succes- 
sive transformation from primi- 
tive communism to slavery, 
feudalism, capitalism, and 
modern communism? 

There was, however, another 
alternative. The evolutionists 
argued that human psychology 
must be basically the same 
everywhere and _ consequently 
there would be a tendency to 
think in the same way. Since 
everybody dreamed, it was to be 
expected that primitives would 
think that dreams opened a 
window supernatural 
world. They would also think 
that rain, thunder, and earth- 
quakes were caused by super- 
natural beings and gradually 
form the idea of a Supreme 
Being. But the diffusionists 
challenged this view. They con- 
tended that the idea of a Sky 
God (e.g., the Sun) had not 
arisen spontaneously but had 
been spread, together with king- 
ship and the technique of agri- 
culture, by early explorers orig- 
inating from Egypt. 

These large-scale speculations 
were characteristic of the first 
serious attempts to create a 
science of man. Today the can- 
vas is smaller, the ambition less 
grandiose, the results more 
soberly scientific but not such 
entertaining reading for the lay- 
man. It is harder to reconstruct 
vanished societies, and although 
we occasionally read of a 
policeman being eaten the old, 
picturesque customs are dis- 
appearing under the impact of 
civilization. 

An excellent account of the 
rise of anthropology is given by 
H. R. Hays in From Ape to 
Angel (Methuen, 36s). The 
author is an amateur and he 
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writes for laymen. It is accord- 
ingly reviewed here by a lay- 
man, who found the story fas- 
cinating. The number of differ- 
ent theories that have been ad- 
vanced about primitive people 
make one’s head reel, and it is 
perhaps just as well that a halt 
has been called. If we read 
again such classics as The 
Golden Bough and Totem and 
Tabu, to mention only two, it 
will be more for enjoyment than 
as reliable guides. Even Mali- 
nowski and Ruth Benedict must 
be approached with some 
caution, and the diffusionists are 
right out of favour, 


Early Field Work 


In an encyclopedic survey the 
description of the various specu- 
jations of individual workers is 
inevitably compressed, and per- 
haps the chief value of the book 
is that it enables anthropology 
to be seen in perspective. What 
is especially interesting is the 
vividness with which the pioneers 
are brought to life. 

Thus we start with Henry 
Schoolcraft, the first genuine 
field anthropologist in the world, 
going to live among Chippewa 
Indians and publishing an ac- 
count of their myths which (suit- 
ably bowdlerized) provided 
material for Longfellow’s Hia- 
watha. His study of the clan 
system and totemism contained 
ideas that were developed by 
Lewis Henry Morgan (1818- 
1881), who, in turn, influenced 
Engels in writing The Origin of 
the Family. Morgan held that 
mankind had developed from 
a state of promiscuous inter- 
course to brother and _ sister 
marriage, the communal family, 
private property and civilized 
marriage. 

Edward Tylor also contributed 
a landmark when his great book 
Primitive Culture was published 
in 1871. He called his theory 
‘animism’ and sought to explain 
man’s early religious and magi- 
cal beliefs. According to 
animism the idea of the ‘soul’ 
was extended from man _ to 
spirits inhabiting the whole uni- 
verse. Herbert Spencer claimed 


to have thought of this first, but 
did not come well out of the 
squabble that ensued. 

Australia was a gold-mine for 
such research. Its aborigines 
appeared to have been insuiated 
from developments in other parts 
of the world. They had no 
agriculture and used stone tools. 
The exciting idea that the cul- 
ture of prehistoric man had 
been preserved for anthropolo- 
gists to study was hard to resist. 

But although the tools of the 
natives were simple their mar- 
riage system was complex, A. C. 
Howitt made an extensive study 
of tribes in the south-east and 
Baldwin Spencer and F. J. 
Gillen penetrated the centre and 
contacted the Arunta. They 
learned much about totemism 
which corrected some earlier 
views. The totem was not wor- 
shipped by the Arunta; indeed, 
the tribes encountered had no 
conception of religious worship 
or what civilized peoples under- 
stand by ‘God’—a view subse- 
quently opposed by the Jesuit 
anthropologist, Father Schmidt 
(1868-1954), who published a 
book in eleven volumes endeav- 
ouring to prove that the most 
primitive peoples were all mono- 
gamists. His pious biographer 
commented: ‘The incalculable 
significance of this study for 
culture history and also for 
theology is obvious. Genesis 
and Christendom, basing them- 
selves upon it, hereby won won- 
derful support from the profane 
science of ethnology.’ 

Very different conclusions 
were drawn from the Australian 
tribes by Emile Durkheim in his 
important book, Elementary 
Forms of Religious Life (1912). 
He took the view that religious 
myths developed out of ritual 
acts (dances and mimicry) and 
that ‘God,’ whether named or 
felt as an emotional force, was 
a projection of the sensed 
authority of the group over the 
individual. This statement is 
perhaps an over-simplification of 
an idea which is too subtle to 
express briefly, but it was a re- 
markable insight and inspired 
Gilbert Murray and Jane Harri- 
son to look for confirmation in 


the rituals of the ancient Greeks. 
There they found equivalents of 
the Australian bull-roarer, 
which imitated the sound of 
thunder. Jn early Greece it 
seemed that ‘God’ may have 
grown out of the functions of 
the magical rain-maker. 

From Australia, attention was 
turned to the Pacific islands, 
which proved a fertile field, 
though Boas had meanwhile dis- 
covered a great deal about the 
inhabitants of the frozen North. 
The Eskimos among whom he 
lived were surprisingly gifted 
poets and singers. The cultures 
of the world were being steadily 
mapped by intrepid men—and 
even women. 


Women Among Savages 


Malinowski was interned dur- 
ing World War I in the Tro- 
briand Islands and the fruits of 
his four years’ enforced residence 
have reached a wide _ public. 
Margaret Mead, a pupil of Boas, 
went alone to Samoa, despite his 
anxious fears for her safety, and 
wrote absorbing accounts of the 
sexual customs, not only of the 
Samoans but of primitive New 
Guinea tribes. 

The sharp contrast in customs 
and temperament between vari- 
ous primitive peoples was fur- 
ther brought out by Ruth Bene- 
dict in Patterns of Culture. It 
was a factor which was not 
accounted for by theories which 
assumed linear progress, ever 
onwards and upwards. But there 
are limits to what observation 
of social units can reveal and 
individual psychology must be 
appealed to for such help as it 
can give—which at present is 
not much. 

Mr Hays concludes his survey 
with an account of careful 
studies of modern communities 
in the United States and else- 
where. Another promising field 
of inquiry is the effect of west- 
ernization on tribalism. The 
popular idea that the break- 
down of a tribal culture leads to 
total collapse and extinction is 
not borne out by the evidence. 
Maladjustments are inevitable, 
but one practical task of 
anthropology is to provide re- 
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liable information about the 
changes now taking place. On 
this aspect reference may be 
made to Prof Ian Hogbin’s im- 
portant new book, Social 
Change (Watts, 21s). 

‘The proper study of man- 
kind is man,’ wrote Pope long 
before anthropology was thought 
of. It cannot be carried out in 
an armchair. The field anthro- 
pologist lives with the people 
he is studying and makes his 


observations at first-hand. A 
genuine science of man must 
obviously include psychology, 
but it is futile .to attempt large 
generalizations until we possess 
a unified set of basic concepts. 
Meanwhile, we must be content 
with piecemeal progress and the 
layman must patiently resign 
himself to the fact that books 
about human behaviour will be 
more accurate, specialized, and 
dull in the foreseeable future. 


Oxford: Revival or Recession? 


by A. D. 


‘ HE last enchantments of 
the Middle Age’ have been 
wearing somewhat thin 

since Matthew Arnold wrote: 
Oxford today is the home of an 
analytic philosophy, which pace 
Mr Anthony Quinton (see be- 
low) is not calculated to foster 
faith. From time to time, how- 
ever, rumours of a_ religious 
revival reach the outside world 
till one comes to believe the 
state to be endemic to Oxford. 

In May 1956, as the Radio 
Times reminds us, the Cherwell 
magazine carried out a survey 
on religious belief among Ox- 
ford undergraduates, showing 
that about 51 per cent of the 
men and 63 per cent of the 
women in residence claimed to 
believe and practise the Christ- 
ian faith, while 25 per cent could 
call themselves atheists or agnos- 
tics, chiefly agnostics. 

These figures were referred to 
in a recent edition of ‘The Way 
of Life’ (Home). Hubert Hoskins 
had been revisiting Oxford after 
many years in order to find out 
what lay behind the persistent 
rumours of revival. He inter- 
viewed ministers of religion, 
dons, and undergraduates, re- 
presenting a fair cross-section of 
the university. The overall pic- 
ture left one wondering: no two 
speakers seemed to agree. One 
suggested that what we were 
witnessing is not a revival but 
a recession. 

When the 1956 survey took 
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place a Fellow of Balliol thought 
the result expressed a general 
feeling of uncertainty in the face 
of modern life. But that is not 
the whole truth. Broadly speak- 
ing, the causes favouring religion 
fall into two types—one psycho- 
logical, the stress of Oxford life 
is too much for some; another 
social, undergraduates go to 


ON THE AIR 


church to meet the right people 
or because they don’t wish to 
be regarded as outcasts. 

For Mr Hoskins himself the 
significant thing was not only 
that more people were turning 
to religion but that there has 
been an increase of inquiry into 
its claims, which did not appear 
to him unhealthy or pathologi- 
cal, no escapist manceuvre 
arising from fear or unwilling- 
ness to face facts. According to 
a Union official, on the other 
hand, any religious revival was 
not reflected in Union debates ; 
their main interest was politics. 
Many on the Right may have 
some sort of religious belief, but 
it was not easy to put across the 
Christian point of view. 

Most of Mr Hoskins’ inform- 
ants were of the opinion that 
the home and_ school back- 
ground of a boy before he comes 
to Oxford influences his religi- 


ous attitude there. But contrari- 
wise Dr Marsh maintained that 
quite a number of students who 
came from homes with no reli- 
gious background at all in the 
course of their University career 
became exceedingly interested 
in religion. Again, it was Dr 
Lee’s experience that the highly 
intelligent display the greatest 
interest. 

philosopher (anonymous) 
pointed out that philosophy pre- 
sents many problems to the re- 
ligious believer, and first came 
the question of meaning. Where- 
as statements about the external 
world are open to observation 
and experiment, religious claims 
cannot be confirmed in the same 
way. Nor do moral philosophers 
admit there is or can be any 
objective fundamental moral 
truth. This approach to reality 
is not easily reconciled with 
Christianity. 

Mr Anthony Quinton denied 
there were more sceptics among 
philosophy students than among 
others. I was more surprised to 
learn that the old quarrel be- 
tween science and religion ‘raises 
no hackles’ at all in modern 
Oxford. A fair proportion of 
scientists, Mr Hoskins was as- 
sured, were Christians. Those 
who have watched over the 
religious scene agree that since 
1949 there has been a great 
change. If college chapels are 
not crowded, many churches are. 

In all this there was one snag. 
Undergraduates tend to cling 
fanatically to one or other de- 
nomination and the amount of 
insularity was said to be ‘fright- 
ful. The Student Christian 
Movement, which has done so 
much for Church unity in the 
past, no longer flourishes. Des- 
pite the disunity, however—‘the 
legacy of distrust’ one speaker 
called it—more than one spoke 
of his faith as the most valuable 
thing he had found in Oxford. 

But through those prison bars 
one descries a ray of light. There 
is, we were told, a_ gradual 
swing towards humanism. The 
membership of this group has 
risen from 200 to 240 since last 
term. It is typical of what is 
happening at other universities. 
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BIBLICAL AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


by ANTONY FLEW 


A book examining the Resurrection story in the 
light of psychical research is here reviewed 


HE Greek historian Hero- 
dotus knew that except 
where it is joined to Asia 

by an isthmus Africa is sur- 
rounded by sea. “This discovery 
was first made by Necos, the 
Egyptian King, who on desist- 
ing from the canal which he 
had begun between the Nile and 
the Arabian gulf, sent to sea a 
number: of ships manned by 
Pheenicians with orders to make 
for the straits of Gibraltar, 
and return to Egypt through 
them, and by the Mediter- 
ranean.’ This in due course 
they succeeded in doing. ‘On 
their return they declared—I for 
my part do not believe them, 
but perhaps others may—that in 
sailing round Africa they had 
the sun upon their right hand’ 
(IV, 42). This has become a 
stock example in the methodo- 
logy of historiography. For pre- 
cisely the point which Herod- 
otus records incredulously has 
become our best reason for 
believing that the Pheenician 
expedition did indeed achieve 
the circumnavigation of Africa. 


Evidence of the Abnormal 


This example indicates how it 
is necessary to exploit advances 
in our scientific knowledge to 
improve our assessments of his- 
torical evidence. It was entirely 
proper and_ reasonable for 
Herodotus to measure the like- 
lihood of this Pheenician tale 
against the probabilities sug- 
gested by the best astronomical 
theory and geographical infor- 
mation available to him at the 
time; as well as against what 
he knew of the veracity of 
travellers in general, and Pheeni- 
cians in particular. It was 
reasonable to do this; but the 
conclusions to which he was 
thus led afterwards turned out 
to have been mistaken. Yet 
they were only discovered to 


have been mistaken when later 
historians, employing the same 
principles of assessment, had to 
reconsider his verdict in the 
light of later advances in science 
and geography. 

The basic idea of M. C. 
Perry's The Easter Enigma 
(Faber, 21s) is therefore, at 
least in principle, absolutely 
sound. It is to reconsider New 
Testament evidence in the light 
of the findings of modern 
psychical research. But for those 
who would claim that certain 
historical evidence shows, or at 
any rate suggests, that a miracu- 
lous revelation occurred at a 
particular period in history this 
entirely rational and_ timely 
enterprise is dangerous. For 
consider one or two parallel 
cases. Gibbon, in the face of 
admittedly strong testimonial 
evidence, declined to believe 
that the African  confessors 
spoke without tongues (Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
ch 37). His incredulity was 
based on sound method. But 
apparently it has since been 
shown that in fact speech is 
possible without tongues. Yet 
notice that any such reason for 
saying that Gibbon was here 
mistaken is at the same time the 
very best of reasons for denying 
that the performances of the 
African confessors—which we 
must now presumably admit to 
have occurred—were after all 
the miracles which they were 
once believed to have been. 

The same applies in various 
other cases. Our best reason for 
believing that certain saints did 
receive stigmata is at the same 
time a reason for believing that 
what was involved was in fact 
not a miracle but ‘a case of 
hysterical stigmatization. Again, 
Hume was almost certainly mis- 
taken to disbelieve all the stories 
—to which he refers in his 


epoch-making essay ‘Of Mira- 
cles "—of goings on at the tomb 
of the Abbé Paris. But the 
reason for saying this is simply 
that so many are paralleled re- 
peatedly in the secular records 
of normal, non-miraculous, ab- 
normal psychology. 


Apparition Theory 


Even the recent ridiculous 
case of alleged virgin births 
among the readers of the Daily 
Mirror can be used as an ex- 
ample of the same thing. Had 
it in fact been established that 
parthenogenesis was a regular, 
albeit unusual, phenomenon ° 
among humans, then the Biblical 
assertions of the Virgin Birth 
would have become proportion- 
ately less incredible. Yet pre- 
cisely insofar as we came to 
have historical reasons to believe 
that this story was not in fact 
untrue, we should thereby lose 
any justification for insisting 
that the uniquely miraculous 
character of the alleged event 
constituted some sort of en- 
dorsement of the future teach- 
ing of the child so conceived ; 
much less of the expanding reve- 
lation of the Roman Church 
concerning the place of his 
mother in the scheme of things. 

To come to detail. Perry’s 
suggestion is that the findings of 
psychical research which can 
throw most light on the Easter 
enigma ‘are those of spontane- 
ous apparitions of the dead’ (p 
171): Now there is indeed a 
volume of fairly good modern 
evidence for the occurrence of 
various sorts of sensory experi- 
ence: which are hallucinatory 
in the sense that the people 
‘seen,’ or what have you, are 
not present to be seen, or what- 
ever; but which it is suggested 
may nevertheless be veridical in 
the rather forced sense of being 
somehow caused by the person 
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whom they resemble — even 
though perhaps that person is 
already dead. 

Perry is far too sensible and 
subtle to want to interpret in 
one and the same way whole- 
sale all the various New Testa- 
ment stories of seemingly mira- 
culous occurrences associated 
with or following the Cruci- 
fixion. ‘In this book we have 
been particularly concerned with 
the problem of the appearances. 
By stressing how much they 
have in common with phan- 
tasms of the dead, we hope to 
have made this one aspect of 
the Resurrection more credible 
to the sceptic’ (p 239). 

The method is to cite modern 
evidence for such curious ex- 
periences, and then in this light 
tc reinterpret the Gospel ac- 
counts of appearances between 
the Resurrection and the Ascen- 
sion. Whereas the Gospel 
writers presumably thought that 
a man was seen, and so on; in 
fact visions, and all the rest, 
were had. Though, and this is 
an enormous further step, these 
experiences were perhaps some- 
how caused by the (dead but 
surviving!) person whom the 
Gospel writers mistakenly be- 
lieved to have been before the 
eyes of the disciples in this 
period: ‘Jesus therefore com- 
municated with his disciples— 
we do not know how, so we call 
it telepathy—and caused their 
minds to project an apparition 
of his body as they had known 
it’ (p 195), 

But other New Testament 
stories are to be treated in other 
ways. Thus the two earth- 
quakes recorded by Matthew 
‘are examples of that tendency 
to lurid and imaginative descrip- 
tion which runs riot in the 
Apocryphal Gospels. Most 
scholars believe they have no 
foundation in fact’ (p 63). On 
the other hand, incongruously: 
“We have no option but to de- 
clare that the tomb in which our 
Lord’s body had been placed on 
Friday evening was empty by 
Sunday dawn and that normal 
explanations of this fact are 
unable to stand up to detailed 
examination’ (p 102). 
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We have already argued that 
the fundamental idea of Perry’s 
book is sound: advances in 
other fields of knowledge do in- 
deed demand historical reassess- 
ments. But our other prelim- 
inary considerations also apply. 
Perry considers the accounts of 
the supposed appearances after 
the crucifixion: ‘By stressing 
how much they have in com- 
mon with phantasms of the dead, 
we hope to have made this one 
aspect of the Resurrection more 
credible to the sceptic.2 Yet 
insofar as he does succeed in 
this, he succeeds by reinterpret- 
ing them so drastically that they 
cease to be ‘one aspect of the 
Resurrection’. For whereas tradi- 
tionally the accounts of these 
appearances have been offered 
as evidence that a real flesh and 
blood man was seen walking, 
talking, and even eating fish, 
after he had been crucified, 
dead, and buried; on Perry’s 
interpretation—which is indeed 
much more credible to the 
sceptic—there was nothing of 
the sort available to be seen. 
(The further suggestion, that 
these hallucinations experienced 
by the disciples were really the 
work of an agency communicat- 
ing from off the stage of the 
world, raises several further 
issues which here we cannot 
even begin to discuss.) 


Conflict of Testimony 


Of course, as we have seen, 
Perry considers and accepts the 
Biblical evidence for the actual 
occurrence of a genuinely mira- 
culous, three-dimensional, tradi- 
tionally physical, Resurrection. 
Referring to the work of George 
Zorab, ‘to whom credit is due 
for the fullest and most impar- 
tial examination to date of the 
Resurrection narratives in the 
light of parapsychology’, he re- 
marks: ‘Amid all this com- 
plexity, the traditional ‘“miracu- 
lous” theory of the Resurrection 
cuts the Gordian knot ; but it is 
still worth while trying to find 
out whether any of the pheno- 
mena can be explained from a 
naturalistic point of view’ (p 
172). It does indeed. Neverthe- 
less it is. Even though the up- 


shot may be that the cautious 
historian, made more cautious 
after his study of psychical re- 
search by further familiarity 
with the vagaries of testimony, 
will have to conclude that the 
evidence provided by the docu- 
ments of the New Testament is 
entirely inadequate to justify 
confidence in any detailed ver- 
dict as to what actually did 


happen in the weeks after the ; 


Crucifixion. 


Miracles Unlimited 


It is surely extraordinary that 
Christians, and so many non- 
Christian students too, should 
be so sure that it is possible to 
reconstruct a fairly full and 
reliable account ; and even more 
extraordinary that this assurance 
should survive a study of the 
notorious Adventure at Ver- 
sailles. Though this last be- 
comes perhaps less surprising if 
we notice that Perry dismisses 
the devastating discoveries which 
have resulted from collation of 
the documents in that case as 
‘a number of unresolved discre- 
pancies’ (p 184). But the fact is 
that the documents on which it 
has rested differ on a great many 
points from the first depositions 
made by the Misses Moberly 
and Jourdain; and every single 
difference represents a step to 
making the story more remark- 
able. When the first depositions 
were presented to the then 
Secretary of the Society for 
Psychical Research she did not 
think that the case as there pre- 
sented even deserved investiga- 
tion. It remains only to mention 
that in the Versailles affair these 
first written depositions were 
made less than four months 
after the alleged adventure, 
while the second pair of docu- 
ments is at least decades earlier 


after the events reported than \ 


the earliest New Testament testi- 
mony. 

But the traditional Gordian 
treatment of the evidence is not 
only rashly confident. It is open 
to another objection. Right up 


to the moment when we decide 
to take that way out we have, 
supposedly, been trying to assess 
the evidence by canons based on 
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our general knowledge of men 
and affairs. Now we decide to 
abandon these canons, and to 
postulate a miracle. Is there any 
historical or scientific reason to 
postulate as our explanatory 
joker this miracle rather than 
that? 

One particular miraculous 
‘theory’ has held the field for so 
long. challenged only though 
powerfully by naturalistic, non- 
miraculous, theories, that it 
seems rarely to be recognized 


that if once we permit ourselves 
the indulgence of miraculous 
‘explanations’ there must be 
innumerable alternatives with 
absolutely no good historical or 
scientific reason to choose be- 
tween them. 

Why then not cut the Gordian 
knot at a different place? Per- 
haps there was some _ psycho- 
logical miracle, perhaps a collec- 
tive hallucination of unparal- 
leled extent and power, perhaps 

. . Once entertain the possi- 


bility of any miraculous, un- 
paralleled event, and anything 
goes. Historical investigation is 
at an end. While if anyone now 
appeals to supplementary, theo- 
logical, criteria of assessment, 
we must ask him how he makes 
so bold as to assume that the 
Infinite, the Incomprehensible, 
the Ineffable, whose ways are 
not our ways, and _ whose 
thoughts are not our thoughts, 
is more likely to act, or to have 
acted, in this way than in that. 


HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


ARAB DAWN, by R. K. Kar- 
anjia (Lawrence & Wishart, 15s). 
Economically the Arab coun- 
tries are among the most under- 
developed in the world ; there is 
a low level of hygiene, ineffici- 
ency and low productivity. Ag- 
riculture, carried on in a primi- 
tive way, is the most important 
item of national output. There 
is great inequality of income, a 
small minority being extremely 
rich while the great majority 
are very poor, and a semi-feudal 
system of holding land persists. 
Yet there are valuable raw 
materials: two-thirds of the 
world’s known oil reserves are 
in the Middle East. 

Against this background we 
are shown the remarkable rise 
and progress of Arab national- 
ism, which has _ transformed 
Middle East politics. Mr Kar- 
anjia, an Indian journalist much 
in sympathy with the Arab 
cause, has investigated on the 
spot and gives a well-informed 
if biased account of the events 
since 1956. 

The writer is extremly anti- 
Western, but his book presents 
in an interesting way a number 
of important facts. He discusses 
motives and the prospects of 
future Arab unity. “The Arab 
East today is largely an area 
of the “cold war’ where rival 
powers and doctrines are strug- 
gling hard to secure footholds. 
If the so-called vacuum is filled 
by the Arabs themselves and if 
a genuine Arab doctrine can 
replace the Eisenhower doctrine, 
a significant expansion of the 


peace area would occur, and 
thus an important advance 
would be made towards world 
peace.” Even Western imperial- 
ists can hardly quarrel with that. 


THE IDEAL CITY, by Helen 
Rosenau (Routledge, 30s). ‘Be- 
hind the literary, graphic or 
administrative sketches of Ideal 
Cities, with which this book is 
concerned, there lies a great 
range of human thought and a 
great fund of creative artistic 
impulse.’ So states Mr William 
Holford in his preface, and he 
also makes the point that ideas 
are more important than blue- 
prints. 

Dr Rosenau certainly 
done well to provide us with 
our first book in the language 
on such a vitally important sub- 
ject. It is in three main parts. 
The first makes an introductory 
survey of Ancient World, Mid- 
dle Age, Renaissance, and Bar- 


This design 
for a partly 
underground 
city by 
Leonardo da 
Vinci is one 

of the illus- 
trations to Dr 
Rosenau’s book 


oque. The second singles out 
and examines the phases of 
progress in France and England. 
And finally we are presented 
with the ambivalent tendencies 
of the nineteenth century—neo- 
classicist and utopian. 

This fascinating theme is 
given the historical scholarship 
which it deserves. The big 
emerging issue is that of static 
versus dynamic. A_ flexible 
variety was characteristic of 
Hellenistic and Roman empires 
compared with Egypt and Baby- 
lon. After a medieval interlude 
of comparative torpor the dy- 
namic idea and practice in plan- 
ning gained new significance. 

In a tentative conclusion the 
author suggests that the chal- 
lenge of conurbation demands 
still further achievements in 
flexibility. She proffers Zad- 
kine’s statue of Rotterdam as a 
‘moving contemporary counter- 
part to the static and harmoni- 
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ous concept of the antique 
Tyche’. The book is finely pro- 
duced and richly equipped with 


all the relevant figures and 
plates. 
RICHARD CRASHAW, by 


Ruth C. Wallerstein (University 
of Wisconsin Press, $1.25). Prof 
Helen C. White, in her foreword, 
rightly states that the strong de- 
mand for reprinting after nearly 
twenty-five years is a tribute to 
the vitality of this study. Ruth 
Wallerstein, who died in 1958, 
had been a pioneer in the recon- 
struction of the seventeenth 
century. She was outstanding 
in her breadth of sympathy and 
fineness of taste. It is claimed 
for Richard Crashaw that his 
art and inner development show 
an exceptional integration. As 
a schoolboy he excelled in a 
highly artificial rhetoric. He 
then in turn submitted to the in- 
fiuences of Marino and of the 
craft of emblem and impresa. 
But it was never a case of 
style for style’s sake, rather for 
the sake of intellectual discip- 
line towards a practice of medi- 
tation. ‘It is only as his inner 
life lays hold upon us that we 
can understand how the ingeni- 
ous, theatrical, often trivial and 
barbarous elements of that style 
became at last fused and trans- 
muted into poetic utterance.’ 
The last chapter—'Style and 
Spirit Fused’—is an absolute 
finale to this most artistic ap- 
preciation. By the time we read 
the concluding quotation we can 
savour to its very fullest that 
outstanding phrase in our liter- 
ary repertoire — ‘by thy large 
draughts of intellectual day’. 


REVOLUTION IN A CHINESE 
VILLAGE, by David and Isa- 
bel Crook (Routledge, 21s). The 
authors were first introduced to 
the officials of Ten Mile Inn 
as foreign friends who wished 
to learn about the liberated 
areas. They consequently re- 
ceived a most friendly co-opera- 
tion with a number of intimately 
informal contacts. Their regu- 
lar research team, moreover, in- 
cluded several Chinese members. 
The book’s solid importance is 
enhanced by a_ considerable 
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artistry of form. There is a 
prologue and epilogue, a right 
quota of concrete detail, and for 
the main body of the narrative 
a genuinely dramatic sequence 
from feudalism through wars 
against Japanese and Kuomin- 
tang to the culminating series 
of democratic reforms. A pre- 
liminary ‘List of Local People’ 
accentuates the drama. It in- 
cludes Wan Wen-sheng, one-time 
beggar, later vice-village head, 
and Fu Ch’i-feng, mother-in-law 
who caused her daughter-in-law 
to commit suicide. 

microcosmic validity is 
claimed for this ten years’ his- 
tory of a carefully selected back- 
ward village which was finally 
transformed into one of Mao 
Tse-Tung’s revolutionary bas- 
tions. They also affirm that 
‘life in Ten Mile Inn was far 
better all round by the end of 
1947 than it had been seven 
years before’. 


WAYALESHI, by Peter Fraen- 
kel (Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
21s). Beginning as ‘Radio 
Lusaka’ and giving only a half- 
hourly news commentary each 
day in various African vernacu- 
lars, ‘the most fascinating broad- 
casting station in the world’ be- 
came the first to broadcast ex- 
clusively to Africans, ‘always 
trying new things on a new 
audience’. Peter Fraenkel 
worked with it for five years, 
and he gives a lively and sym- 
pathetic picture of progress and 
personalities. ‘The Saucepan 
Special’ receiving set, cheaply 
made in a round container— 
£6 5s. Od. including battery— 
was launched, and Africans for 


the first time could receive their 
own station in their homes— 
‘I have all the world in my hut’, 
Soon there was a new word, 
wayaleshi ; it was the local way 
of mouthing wireless. 

The author has _ obvious 
sympathy with the particular 
problems of Africans, whether 
he is relating how they worked 
out a family serial for Copper- 
belt listeners, describing the 
singing of composer Alick 
Nkhata and his quartet, or tell- 
ing of Edwin Mlongoti the 
storyteller, who was beloved by 
thousands who had never seen 
him but who attended his 
funeral and sent strange tri- 
butes after his death. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING, Edited by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch and John 
Dover Wilson (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 5s). The text of 
this attractively presented series 
is that of the ‘New Shakespeare’ 
worked upon by Dr J. Dover 
Wilson and colleagues. An ex- 
cellent glossary is included. It 
is one of the lighter-weight 
plays, but the characters of 
Beatrice and Benedict provide 
glitter and sparkle in their en- 
counters. The plotters, Don 
John and Borachio, are con- 
founded and one can only be 
eternally surprised at the ease 
with which Shakespeare could 
fashion a witty comedy from 
the slightest and most hackneyed 
of plots and furnish it with a 
galaxy of characters. The light 
level of dialogue at times deepens 
into a memorable aphorism: 
‘Well, every one can master a 
grief but he that has it.’ 


JULY SOLUTION 


The three winners were: 
1 Miss A. Nelson, St Annes-on-Sea 
2 C. S. Rogerson, Genoa 
3 D. A. Wallace, London, N8 


Each receives a Book Token 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Religion and the Child 


Sir,—I was brought up as an 
agnostic. Margaret Knight, in 
your issue of May, 1959, does 
not touch on what, I am quite 
sure, Was an essential part of 
my irreligious upbringing, 
namely, an acquaintance with 
religions other than Christianity 
and Judaism. C. A. Mace states 
that ‘ it is important for children 
to acquire a fairly detailed and 
not unsympathetic awareness of 
Greek, Jewish, and Christian 
mythology’. But why stop there? 
As a child I imbibed a good 
deal of old Scandinavian myth- 
ology, and some Hindu myth- 
ology. So long as most mem- 
bers of the British Common- 
wealth are Hindus, the minority 
should at least learn something 
about Hinduism. The story of 
the Ramayana is an ideal story 
for children, if we leave out the 
final episode of Sita’s banish- 
ment, as the poet Tulsidas did. 
We have the young hero Ram 
who bent the bow which no one 
else could bend, the stepmother 
who got him exiled, the good 
step-brother who kept the throne 
for him, the various animals 
who helped him in his war 
against the ogres to regain his 
wife. My mother taught me a 
rather simplified version of the 
story, and the main character 
who remained in my mind was 
the monkey hero Hanuman, the 
embodiment of loyalty, strength, 
and courage. 

It is of course essential that 
when a child begins to take the 
question of truth seriously, he 
or she should be told that most 
Hindus do not think this story 
is literally true, though some of 
them do so. But they have all 
been told it; and if we learn it, 
this will help us to understand 
them. 

The net effect of my educa- 


tion in comparative mythology 


was to immunize me fairly effec- 
tively against the mythology to 


which I was exposed at school. 
This immunization can be very 
effective if one learns the stories 
of some men of other religions 
whom a child can easily admire, 
such as Socrates, Regulus, and 
Gandhi. At first sight Gandhi is 
too austere. But that is because 
we are not generally told the 
essential fact that he was con- 
stantly bubbling over’ with 
laughter. 

It is true that immunization 
against belief in mythology 
gives protection against 
Islam which, unlike Christianity, 
does not claim to be based on 
miracles. However, the Islamic 
propaganda in Britain today is 
so inept that this need hardly 
worry a parent. 

I may add that a ‘potted’ 
English version of the Rama- 
yana, by Mr Rajagopalachari, 
the last viceroy of India, is 
available—J. B. S. 
Calcutta, India. 


The Existence of God 


Sir,—Dr Hutton’s review of 
Religion and Science Today, 
together with your leading 
article on the ‘two worlds’ of 
science and religion, are wel- 
come thrusts at one of Chris- 
tianity’s latest and most desper- 
ately held positions. But did 
not you yourself, Sir, provide 
gratuitous ammunition for its 
defence in your February lead- 
ing article, ‘Sense and Non- 
sense’? Your statement that 
‘science can neither prove nor 
disprove the existence of God’ 
appears to place this central 
doctrine of theistic religion for 
ever outside the pale of science. 
This, in my view, is a very dan- 
gerous and quite unjustifiable 
concession. 

Most Christians would, I think, 
accept a minimum definition of 
God somewhat on the following 
lines: ‘A “non-human” being 
who takes cognizance of, and 


can establish communication 
with, men and women on this 
earth.” Given this definition, 
why should the existence of such 
a being not be subject to scien- 
tific scrutiny? Is there any 
difference, in this respect, be- 
tween the existence of the Chris- 
tian God and the existence of, 
say, a god of thunder? Both 
have been alleged by their sup- 
porters to be the cause of vari- 
ous phenomena (peals of thunder 
and, for example, mystical ex- 
periences), and both can be 
examined by scientists to judge 
whether they are probable and 
reasonable explanations of those 
phenomena. We can_ hardly 
deny that science has dethroned 
the god of thunder ; why should 
not the Christian God have to 
face the same challenge? 

In your February leader you 
used the phrase ‘prove or dis- 
prove’, and this may be the core 
of the difficulty. Today, the 
word ‘proof’ is surely not gener- 
ally used in connection with 
empirical scientific statements 
such as ‘lions exist’ and ‘uni- 
corns do not exist’; their truth 
is regarded as based on degree 
of probability, not on certain 
proof. Hence, to say that the 
statement ‘God exists’ cannot be 
proved or disproved is by no 
means to remove it from the 
sphere of science. I would sug- 
gest that humanists, so far from 
labelling this statement ‘Please 
do not touch’, should force it 
fairly and squarely into line 
with other empirical statements, 
to take its chance with the rest. 
If this is done, the probabilities 
are surely seen to be overwhelm- 
ingly against it, and theists, not 
for the first time, will be found 
to be holding a belief, not that 
is ‘beyond’ empiricism, but that 
is empirically false. This is, I 
know, an unfashionable view, 
but if correct, is it not one of 
the sharpest weapons in our 
armoury?—J. S. L. 
Cambridge. 


Sir,—Mr Price insists (June 
issue) that I have postulated 
two Ultimate Realities, but I do 
not remember stating that the 
Universe was Ultimate Reality. 
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I said it ‘was something’, using 
the everyday language in which 
Mr Price postulated his original 
questions to the Witnesses. 
Catholics, says Mr Price, insist 
upon talking about the Universe 
in this language, basing his asser- 
tion on the fact that the present 
writer has replied to his ques- 
tions in such terms. The terms 
were his. 

When people start insisting 
that only certain terms are 
meaningful, I am inclined to 
pack up, as usually one finds 
that by some strange coincid- 
ence the terms ,they use are 
meaningful while one’s own are 
meaningless. Personally, I would 
think an argument won this way 
not worth winning. In order to 
have a fruitful discussion with 
one who adheres to this modern 
obscurantism it would be neces- 
sary for him to supply in ad- 
vance the terms he is prepared 
to consider meaningful. 

I am not faced with two Ulti- 
mate Realities. God is Real, so 
is the Universe. One of these is 
the Ultimate Reality, the other 
a reality derived from the other. 
Spinoza’s dictum is worth think- 
ing about, but it seems to me 
to revolve on the meaning to be 
agreed on for the word ‘perfec- 
tion’. 

Mr Price grants that the word 
‘infinity’ means something, and 
his view of life is essentially 
pantheist. That is his theological 
position, and he should have 
little difficulty in accepting a re- 
fined Hinduism or Buddhism. 
He will not get rid of difficulties, 
though. If the batsman and the 
bowler are one, so are the con- 
centration camp kicker-to-death 
and the kicked. No room here 
for moral indignation or, it 
would seem, for morality at all. 

Certainly it seems to me diffi- 
cult to derive humanism from 
this bleak philosophy.—PaTRICK 
Con_eTH McGEE, Beverley. 


Sir,—Your correspondent W. 
R. Price asks whether anyone 
can solve the dilemma of God’s 
infinity or finitude, since either 
position involves apparent con- 
tradictions. The answer is the 
one given by Hindu metaphy- 
sical knowledge, namely, that 
28 


God is both immanent and 
transcendent: ‘Having pervaded 
the Universe with a portion of 
myself [cf Spinoza], I REMAIN.’ 

The same fact also provides 
the solution to the problem with 
which W. R. Scott is concerned: 
before he made our Universe, 
God was occupied with other 
worlds. We know now that stars 
are constantly breaking up and 
others reforming, and this astro- 
nomical discovery is corrobor- 
ated by Indian teaching. Finally, 
your correspondent Mr Mickle- 
wright would find it most fruit- 
ful to assume that the New 
Testament, like other religious 
texts, is as diverse in its presen- 
tation of truth as mankind itself 
—i.e., it is truth stratified, as 
Swedenborg discovered, and 
needs interpreting at several 
levels. As far as readers of The 
Humanist are concerned, it is 
largely a symbolical treatise, and 
the Resurrection narrative, espe- 
cially, needs viewing in this light. 

The Buddhist and Hindu 
traditional accounts are symbo- 
lical in exactly the same way, 
and of the same truths.—J. K. 
Ganpy, Marple Bridge, Cheshire. 
Omar Khayyam 

Sir,—In ‘Humanism Gone 
Wrong’ (June issue) we are told 
that Omar Khayyam’s lines ‘Un- 
born Tomorrow and dead Yes- 
terday, Why fret about them if 
Today be sweet?’ are unaccept- 
able to a humanist. Are we 
then to assume that the sweet- 
ness of today is destroyed by 
fretting about the past and 
future? When tomorrow comes 
the process must, presumably, 
be repeated, thus ensuring that 
all our days are sour! To fret 
about tomorrow and yesterday 
is to ignore today. This failure 
to give today, and the problems 
involved, our whole and un- 
divided attention simply in- 
creases the misery of tomorrow. 
This is escapism, pure and 
simple. Most of our troubles 
and woes are due to a failure to 
deal adequately with situations 
as and when they arise. 

Reality is now, not in the past 
or future. If today be sweet, 
then it should be lived and 
savoured to the full. Only thus 


can the potentialities of our 
being be fully realized. Only 
then is there a possibility that 
tomorrow be sweet also. There 
is nothing humanist or rational 
in a philosophy of struggle, 
Struggle exists because there is 
resistance and therefore conflict, 
Conflict obviously leads to war, 
hot or cold. On the other hand, 
the advice of Omar Khayyam 
leads to understanding. And 
only through understanding can 
there ever be peace and happi- 
ness for mankind.—A. W. REmD, 
Romiley, Cheshire. 


Sir,—There are, of course, 
many other versions of Omar’s 
quatrains. They have been col- 
lected by Professor Arbury, to- 
gether with his own translation, 
but there are none so far pub- 
lished by a Persian with ade- 
quate knowledge of English. 

I have recently seen what is 
claimed to be a most accurate 
translation by Ha’nish, who has 
recently died in California, and 
whose version has been adopted 
as a sacred book by the Maz- 
danan ascetic sect, which has 
some adherents in this country. 
Apparently full weight has been 
given to the ‘dot’ used above 
Persian characters to give them 
a more abstract meaning. In the 
Preface there is a _ detailed 
account of Omar and his wife 
Shareen. I am taking steps to 
see if this version can be pub- 
lished in this country.—L. E. C. 
HuGues, London, NWS8. 


Resurrection Stories 

Sir,—In regard to the validity 
of the tomb stories, I wonder 
whether the significance of 
Eisler’s The Enigma of the 
Fourth Gospel has been fully 
appreciated. As a result of Dom 
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de Bruyne’s recognition in 1928 
of the primitive character and 
early origin of certain Latin pro- 
logues to the Gospels which con- 
tained biographical details of 
their authorship, Eisler resolved 
long-standing problems by iden- 
tifying the Fourth Evangelist as 
John the Ephesian and by con- 
firming that the Beloved Disciple 
was Lazarus of Bethany, as 
clearly implied in John xi, 3. 
The circumstances, very briefly, 
are as follows: 

John was the son of the Sad- 
ducean high priest Annas. As a 
boy of about seven he had been 
held in Jesus’s arms when the 
disciples had disputed who 
would be greatest (Mk ix, 36). 
He had also seen the arrest (Mk 
xiv, 51) and most probably saw 
both the crucifixion and burial. 
About Ap 115, when a very old 
man, he was brought ‘scriptures’, 
which were Lazarus’s reminis- 
cences, by Marcion, who urged 


‘that other disciple’, had re- 
corded of the trial (J. xviii, 15- 
16), of the crucifixion (J. xix, 
26-27 and 35), of being told that 
the body had been moved (J. 
xx, 2), and of outrunning Peter 
and looking into the tomb (J. 
xx, 3-8). Finally, casting his 
mind back eighty years to those 
unforgettable days and using the 
phraseology of the law courts, 
where he had sat so long as an 
assessor, John gave unqualified 
support to Lazarus’s testimony 
as a witness (J. xxi, 24). 

It now seems that both of the 
men who John says ran to the 
tomb gave accounts which have 
reached us not more than strictly 
second-hand. Peter’s version, 
which mentions the women’s 
early visit but not the running 
to the tomb, came through his 
dragoman Mark, nick-named 
‘stump-fingers’, who, according 
to Papias quoted in Fortuna- 
tian’s preface, wrote his gospel 


and recorded Mary Magdalene’s 
words when she told him that 
‘they’ had taken away the body 
and ‘I [or we] know not where 
they have laid him’ (twice 
quoted J. xx, 1-2 and 13), Of 
the canonical gospels, John 
alone says the site was a garden 
and mention is made of a gar- 
dener (J. xix, 41, and xx, 15). 
This is noteworthy since other 
traditions also mention a garden 
and the crowds that came to see 
the sepulchre and trampled the 
vegetables; that it was a gar- 
dener who moved the body and 
re-buried it elsewhere; that the 
body of a crucified man was 
found in a disused well or 
cistern after a search ordered by 
Pilate, and that despite some 
doubt in identification the body 
was finally reburied ‘in his own 
tomb’. 

The ‘wide areas of detailed 
contradiction’ and the accounts 
of supernatural happenings may 


him to write a new evangel. 
After some hesitation John re- 
luctantly dictated it to Marcion, 


so he incorporated what Lazarus, 


in Italy after the Apostle’s death. 
Lazarus’s version has been pre- 
served for us by John the Ephe- 
who acted as secretary. In doing sian in the Fourth Gospel. 
Lazarus must have remembered 
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in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association.* 


[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 
MR ] 


* Free on request. 


tempt us to relegate the whole 
tomb-cycle to the realm of 
legend, but I think we should 
neither ignore the element of 
consistency in the many refer- 
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ences to a garden nor reject the 
Fourth Gospel version now that 
Eisler has told us who John’s 
‘witness’ was. Doesn't Kirsopp 
Lake’s ‘wrong grave’ theory, 
which gives a rational explana- 
tion of the initial cause of the 
belief in a Resurrection, seem 
increasingly probable? — C. 
BROOKES-SMITH, W okingham, 
Berks. 


The Attack on Trenton 


Sir.—Michael Bennett’s ac- 
count of this action is very in- 
accurate. He says that it took 
place at Christmas, 1775, where- 
as it really took place a year 
later. He says that Lee’s division 
was captured, but in fact only 
the general was captured, and 
his division formed part of 
Washington's 6.000 men at Tren- 
ton. He says that the Hessians 
were ‘the most formidable sol- 
diers of the time’, whereas they 
were much inferior to the British 
troops. Finally. he says that at 
Trenton ‘Howe and his Hessians 
were scattered like chaff in the 
wind’. In fact, what happened 
was that the detachment of 1,300 
Hessians at Trenton were ordered 
to fortify their position but 
failed to do so; were fore- 
warned of the attack but allowed 
themselves to be surprised ; and 
when their commander was mor- 
tally wounded early in the at- 
tack laid down their arms though 
they had suffered but trifling 
loss. Howe was at his head- 
quarters miles away.—RAGLAN, 
Usk, Mon. 


RPA DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Donations received during June, 1959: 
£10—C. R. Welte. £5 5s—F. S. B. Lawes. 
£5—Manuel BoyFrank. £3 3s—A. Melbye. 

£2—Mrs N. D Lester. £1 
—Geo. Lang. £1 7s 9d—F. B. Wise. 
£1 Is—Dr C. E. Meryon; Alderman H. W. 
Throup. 19s—W. A. Fry; H. E. Males. 
15s—A. St Goar. 10s 6d—Dr W. E. 
Swinton. 10s—H. H. Gilbert; G. Lewar- 
ton; L. Melamed; P. Sherwin; H. E. 
Swainston. 9s—D. J. Alflat; E. F, Drum- 
mond; H. S. Gow; Miss J. D. Lewis; 
P. J. Shannon. 8s Id—R. V. Kemp. 
Is—J. Young. 6s—D. W. Davies. 5s 6d 
—L. Rigby. 5s—E. E. Bissell. 4s—D. R. 


Testro. 2s6d—J. F. Power. 2s—D. Barnett. 
1959: £1,098 16s 11d. 


Total to June 30, 


30 


12s 2d | 


| humanist groups. 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


HE Humanist Council, 

which held its first meet- 

ing on May 12, is succes- 
sor to both the Humanist 
Association and the old Human- 
ist Council formed in 1950 to 
link the Rationalist Press Asso- 
ciation, the Ethical Union, and 
South Place Ethical Society, 
which was not at that time 
affiliated to the Ethical Union. 
This former Humanist Council 
included from 1953 representa- 
tion of the National Secular 
Society. In 1955 the Ethical 
Union and the RPA formed a 
Joint Development Committee, 
mainly to promote new groups 
and to co-ordinate policy in ex- 
tending the movement. Later 
the idea of a merger of the 
RPA and the EU was can- 
vassed, and when this appeared 
not to practicable, the 
Humanist Association was 
formed in 1957 to supersede the 
Joint Development Committee 
and to serve as an interim organ 
of collaboration between the 
two associations, in view of the 
Second Congress of the Inter- 
national Humanist and Ethical 
Union which took place in Lon- 
don in July, 1957. This was 
understood to be an _ interim 
arrangement and has now been 
superseded. 

x x * 

The RPA, NSS, and EU each 
have three representatives on the 
Humanist Council. It has power 
to co-opt in a consultative capa- 
city representatives of other 
Its work will 
be financed by equal contribu- 
tions from the three associa- 
tions. Mr Joseph Reeves, MP 
(RPA), has been elected chair- 
man. Mr Colin McCall (NSS) 
treasurer, and Mr H. J. Black- 
ham (EU) secretary. Each asso- 
ciation will remain autonomous, 


| but the Council exists to pro- 


mote maximum co-operation 
and to be responsible when 
necessary for public relations on 
questions of common concern. 
It will have two nominees on 
the Humanist Consultative 
Council, which has just been 


set up to promote humanist 
interests in dealing with the BBC 
and the ITA. Although autono- 
mous, the Consultative Council 
will work closely with the 
Humanist Council. 

Among questions on which it 
should be possible to pursue a 
common policy through the 
Humanist Council are the rela- 
tions of Church and State, reli- 
gion in schools, and, when occa- 


sion serves, on certain law re- , 


forms (abortion, divorce, eutha- 
nasia, blasphemy). Thus the 
Humanist Council has now the 
basis for long-term work of a 
modest but necessary kind, and 
its members hope that their col- 
laboration at headquarters level 
will be repeated throughout the 
country at local level. The pre- 
sent office address is that of the 
Ethical Union. 


* * * 


The annual conference of the 
Ethical Union will be held at 
High Leigh, Hoddesdon, Herts, 
from September 11 to Septem- 


ber 13. This year’s theme is 
‘The Humanist Contribution’, 
and the speakers are H. J. 


Blackham, Dr P. M. Butler, Dr 
Ronald Fletcher, Donald Ford, 
and Philip Groombridge. Fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary 
of the Ethical Union, 13 Prince 
of Wales Terrace, London, W.8. 
* * * 


We announce with deep re- 
gret the death on May 25 of 
Mr Scott Bennett, secretary- 
lecturer of the Rationalist Asso- 
ciation of New South Wales 
since 1936. A month earlier he 
had been admitted to the War 
Memorial Hospital, Waverley, 
suffering from an apparent leg 
infection. He was eighty-three. 
The funeral at the Northern 
Suburbs Crematorium was con- 
ducted by Mr George Manuel. 

* * 


Most contributors to the 
Humanist Essay Competition on 
‘Humanism in Everyday Life’ 
gave a rather wide interpreta- 
tion to ‘everyday life’. It 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 


Drury 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
Lane, London, WC2, and must be 


solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to received not later than Friday, August 14 
2 3 4 2 3 
TWIN SET 
With the exception of 1 across (which is normal), every clue 
contains the word (undisguised) which is to be inserted at 
one of the appropriate numbers; it also gives an indication |5 S 
of the other word to be inserted at the corresponding 
number. It is left to the ingenuity of the solver to decide 
which is which. For example, 1 down contains only two 
words of 8 letters: hence one of the 1 down words will be . 
either ‘somewhat’ or ‘relating’; the other will be the word 6 S 
to be derived from the clue itself. 
7 7 
CLUES ACROSS CLUES DOWN 5 > 
1 Ministers reap by this form 1 Uncle’s somewhat in- 
of religion (15) correct statement relating 
5 Beverage answers what was, to chess (8 
the motive power of 2 Divine being from whom = 
luggers (7) 4 may ensue 10 
about a reverse 
4) 4 Confused eras of which 
( a telegram might provide 
8 Needs to be a tough a suitable example (8) 13 13 
mixture (5) 7 What serpentine anger 
10 To settle the total might hope to attain (6) 
possibility (5) 9 Evident objects of con- 
13 State before sunrise the tempt to Chesterton (7) 4 15 14 1S 
deepest hell (7) 11 Perfect way for me to 
14 Stare at an object of start a game of cards (5) 
dislike to ancient Israel 12 Assert solemnly when 
(7) seeing a cricket match (6) 
16 Only a trifle, but you 15 If red, may arouse the 16 16 
might resent it (6) ire of a bull (3) 
seemed almost arbitrary to ad- Mosley, ‘Cranford’, Hammersley SHEFFIELD.—Hon Sec, Miss F. 


judicate between several of the 
thoughtful essays contributed, 
but a decision had to be made 
and the judges made the follow- 
ing choice: C. M. Bennett, 
B. G. Weaver, I. Allan. Some- 
what narrow and_ debatable 
margins separated the first three 
awards from Rodney Hall, 
A. F. M. Brierley, J. M. Ruck- 
wood, and R. J. Odell, who 
certainly deserve Honourable 
Mention. The Watts Memorial 
Fund, together with donations 
from members, enables all these 
entrants to be invited to the 
RPA Conference at Girton 
College, Cambridge, and we 
hope they will be able to join 
us in August. 


Humanist Groups 


ABERDEEN.—Hon_ Sec, Tom 
Fyfe, 176 Garthdee Rd., Aberdeen. 
BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Hon Sec, 
Miss Carew, 97 Valley Drive, 
Brighton 5. 

CARDIFF.—Hon Sec, W. T. 
Morgan, 11 Heath St, Cardiff. 
CHEADLE.—Hon Sec, W. N. 


Heyes, Cheadle, Staffs. 
CHISWICK.—Hon Sec, 
fold, 22 Standish Rd, W6. 
EAST SURREY.—Hon Sec, W. 
Edwardes, 5 Russell Hill, Purley. 
EDINBURGH.—Hon Sec, Miss D. 
Swan, ‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, 
Midlothian, 

GLASGOW.—Hon Sec, Miss 
McBride, 4 Landressy Street, 
Glasgow, S.E. 

HARROW.—Hon Sec, H. Young, 
22 Malpas Ave, Pinner, Middle- 
sex. Meetings at the West House, 
West End Lane, Pinner. 

LEEDS & DISTRICT.—Hon Sec, 
Norman Pennington, 33 Primley 
Park Crescent, Leeds 17. 
LONDON, SW.—Hon Sec, B. 
Martin, Mulberry Lodge, Barnes 
Common, SW13. 
MAIDSTONE.—Hon 
Mary Baker, 22 
Detling, Maidstone. 
MANCHESTER.—Hon Sec, Mark 
Dyne, 8 South Drive, Chorlton- 
ville, Manchester, 21. 
NORTH  STAFFS.—Hon 
J. W. Hawthorne, 1 Fairbank 
Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON.—Hon Sec, Miss 
J. F. Oakesmith, Broadoak, Station 
Road, Chislehurst, Kent. 


H. Pen- 


Sec, Mrs 
Harple Lane, 


Sec, 


Dorothy Kirk, 40 Roundwood 
Grove, Rawmarsh, Rotherham. 
SLOUGH.—Hon Cec, J. Radford, 


Green Ginger Hollow, Rogers 
Lane, Stoke Poges, y 
SUTTON.—Hon Sec, Mrs M. 


Mepham, 29 Fairview Road, Sut- 
ton, Surrey (VIG 8796). 
TEES-SIDE.—Hon Sec, Mrs D. 
Goundry, 5 Sidlaw Road, Billing- 
ham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Hon Sec, 
Leslie Johnson, Frog _ Cottage, 
Murray Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—Hon Sec, J. Lewis- 
Sword, 90 Laburnum Avenue, 
Wallsend, Northumberland. 


BRISTOL RATIONALIST 
GROUP.—Hon Sec, P. Jordan, 18 
Pembroke Rd. Southville, Bristol 3. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
HERETICS.—Hon Sec, J. J. Quick 
Fox, Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST 
DISCUSSION GROUP.—Hon Sec, 
W. Hinds, 5 Apsley Avenue, 
Wallasey, Cheshire 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.— 
London School of Economics: 

Hon Sec, David Jary, Queen 
Elizabeth College, Kensington: 
Hon Sec, George Leslie. 
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Thirteenth Annual Conference 
of the Rationalist Press 
Association Ltd 
GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Friday, August 7, to 
Tuesday, August 11, 1959 
* 


HUMANISM IN 
EVERYDAY LIFE 


The Speakers will include 
R. W. SORENSEN, MP 
THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE COMMUNITY 


KATHLEEN NOTT 
THE LIFE OF THE IMAGINATION 


DR PHILIP M. BLOOM 
SUCCESS IN MARRIAGE 


DR RONALD FLETCHER 
PROBLEMS OF HUMANIST PARENTS 


* 


Accommodation and Lectures, £7 
(Members of the RPA and kindred societies) 


Non-members, £8 Students, £4 10s 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
APPLY NOW TO 


RPA LTD, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2 


LECTURES & ESSAYS | 


R. G. INGERSOLL 


Ingersoll vigorously assailed- what he regarded as the 
absurdities of popular theology. 

Contents: The Truth—The Gods—About the Holy Bible 
—What Must We Do To Be Saved?—The Liberty of 
Man, Woman, and Child—A Thanksgiving Sermon—The 
Ghosts—How to Reform Mankind-—-Art and Morality. 
Some Mistakes of Moses—Shakespeare—Why Am I an 
Agnostic? —Orthodoxy—Superstition—Advice to Parents 
—George Jacob Holyoake—Which Way?—Some Reasons 
Why—Progress—What is Religion?—Myth and Miracle 
—A Lay Sermon — The Foundations of Faith — The 
Christian Religion — Voltaire — Vindication of Thomas 
Paine—Life—I{ Death Ends AIl. 


480 pp, cloth, 8s 6d net; paper cover, 5s net 
C. A. WATTS & CO LTD 


Worry and upsets between husbands and 
wives so frequently arise through lack of 
modern family planning. This useful book 
deals frankly with many of the questions 
which too often have to go unanswered. 
Written in an understanding and straight- 
forward way, “PLANNED FAMILIES” 
can help to resolve one of the commonest 
and most serious problems in married life. 
Every married couple should have a copy. 
You can get yours now— absolutely free 


FREE! POST COUPON NOW 

To: Planned Families Publications, 

12 Oval Road, London, N.W.r. 

Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, a 

free copy of *‘ Planned Families.” I am an 
adult. 


: 


ADDRESS. 
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Published by H. I. Thompson Press Ltd, 2 Ellis Street, Sloane Street, London, SW1 (SLOane 6255/6), and printed in Great Britain 
by Villiers Publications Ltd, Ingesire Road, London, NWS. 
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